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At this Season of Peace and Goodwill, all Hope. There isan inner feeling that the completely 


mankind in this tumultuous age inevitably asks 
itself how these precious bequests and preachments 
are faring. Few of us now live within the confines 
of family and village. Neither nations nor men are 
any longer isolated.. We may scoff at “one world” 
as the cynics of ages ago scoffed at the very idea of 
a national community, but we find ourselves in a 
world which is divided less in national than in 
international and ideological allegiance. True, 
some are trying to establish in this unparalleled 
situation a Third Force. But the world for all 
practical purposes is divided between the bound and 
the free. We have gone a long, long way even to be 
stalemated in this confrontation. 


Few were ever really conscious of the unima- 
ginative peril in which we have stood and still stand. 
Only those who have seen the H-bomb in creation or 
in action understand in full the perilous distinction 
of this generation, which has discovered the means 
of utter self-destruction. It is no small thing, in 
such a context, to be able to say—as we look back 
over the year that is passing—that the whole world 
breathes a lot more easily now than it did at the 
beginning. Not much of this change is yet to be 
seen in Treaties. The Geneva agreements are an 
exception, though at year’s end other issues have 
cropped up—or been heated up by wilful politicians 
—which have reminded us that much is yet to be 


done if the peace so hardly won is to be secured. 


But there has been a passage of the mind in its 
modern pilgrimage to the gently rising slopes of 


sterile years of approaches to and retreat from the 
other side of the curtain are dissolving, and that 
new things are developing in mind and desire where 
an imperious negative formerly reigned. 


Our own affairs in this small and isolated, but 
extremely important, little place have not gone too 
badly. Life is still a struggle, as it has been ever 
since the Return. But it is none the worse for that, 
though it is dreadfully hard for a lot of people who 
are, so to speak, on the wrong side of the street, 
and who ought to be much in our minds and hearts 
as we enjoy the good things of life and the delights 
of family and friends and creature comforts. Many 
have ceased to be astonished at Hongkong’s 
“survival.” Others seem now to be often rather 
painfully conscious of our industrial enterprise and 
growth! But life nowadays is a constant call to 
adaptation. 


There was a time when it became urgently 
necessary to speak of confidence and keep on speak- 
ing of it. Those spoke ill indeed who dared to deny 
the approved line. Now confidence speaks volumes 
in steel and cement, and we take pride and comfort 
from the signs all round us of the tireless energy of 
the builder. Sometimes, and some would say too 
often, we also have to put up with trenches in the 
roads which men have to dig in order to minister 
to all these new buildings and extensions to old! 
But it all spells progress in the way that matters 
most—more work, more industry, more housing. 


770 


Hongkong still stands on the doorstep of the 
greatest upheaval the ancient Chinese people in all 
their vast numbers have ever experienced. Yet it 
wends its way and shapes its rather different future 
with sure and unfaltering steps. Itis even conscious 
or rather self-conscious sometimes, that it may even 
be playing a fairly greater role than this successful 
business of keeping alive, fit and well. Mr. Nehru 
returned from China impressed by the excessive 
exertions and severe austerities of the process of 
lifting oneself by the bootstraps. He felt that 
India’s way, which also happens to be ours, is easier, 
surer and better. Hongkong never talks about a 
Five Year Plan, but it has its plans, and logical 
priorities. It is fulfilling them quietly, efficiently 
and entirely without the enormous fuss and bother, 
the eries and lamentations, the admissions and 
accusations, 
regimented system of plans with capital letters and 
the five-year concept. 


For a community of about two millions it has 
done well—astonishingly well. 
interest, and very illuminating if we compared what 
has been done per capita here with what is being 
done per capita on the mainland. There is in fact 
no comparison—Hongkong is miles ahead. It may 
be that we could challenge even the greater cities 
of the West on this basis, and ‘emerge with 
undiminished head. And side by side with the 
enormous building activity whose sustained volume 
is so gratifying has grown up an industrial structure. 
This has fared so well as to convince even. ithe 
sceptics that the Colony has an industrial future 
that may well equal if not eclipse the Shanghai of 
the pre-war days. Hongkong is busily tearing down 
old buildings to build bigger, better and higher, and 
this process is today the best symbol of the assurance 
of the future. The Stock Market was never more 
buoyant and adds a considerable quota to the general 
vigour. 


, The entrepot trade remains fairly stable but 

still below par. If the volume of trade put through 
by the visiting British trade mission to China seems 
small indeed in relation to the total trade 
of the United Kingdom, the attitude of the Chinese, 
and the spirit shown all round, was markedly 
encouraging. Goodwill in these matters is of 
supreme importance, and while it is always at the 
mercy of whim and circumstance, at present both 
the U.K. and the Colony enjoy it. The movement 
of China toward modernisation and industrialization 
is slow and hard, and so far it is taking two years 
to reach the target of one year in the socalled Five 
Year Plan, but however painfully and slowly, great 
energies are being unleased in all directions, not 
only in industrialization but also in the building of 
railways through the hostile mountains of Szechuan, 
Shensi, and Kansu. The vision of a great trade 
with so vast a multitude of people has to be 
constantly adjusted to disappointment, but it can 
never and should never be lost. 


and the confessed failures of the 


It would be of. 
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It is unfortunate that Peking should have 
indulged in so provocative a gesture as the sentenc- 
ing of American prisoners of war. In America 
nothing is more emotional than such a challenge. 
There are two motives that it seeks to serve. The 
diplomats seek to break the long deadlock in nego- 
tiations and get them started once more; the 
doctrinaires seek to stir up tension all round to press 
on with their job of imposing all their revolutionary 


_jdeas on a disillusioned and growingly flaccid public. 


The former realise that there is a real possibility of 
an agreement in the West between the free world 
and the Soviet Union. It would leave China in a 
singularly exposed and unhappy position if at such 
a time the tensions in the Far East remained 
unrelieved. 


A difficult year has been safely bridged. There 
is less prejudice and hostility since Stalin died and 
the unfreezing of the Arctic immobility has well 
begun. Even at home Moscow finds that centralized 
economic planning can be carried to excess and be 
far worse than what the Communists—with eyes 
averted from the smooth and mighty expansion of 
industry in the U.S. and the great economic come- 
back of Great Britain—are wont to call “capitalist 
anarchy.” The whole system in the Soviet Union 
and in the satellites is being drastically overhauled. 
The Church there, too, has recaptured the elan the 
Party once possessed and has since largely lost. 


Inevitably, the review of the year that is passing 
is coloured by the prospects of the year that is about 
to dawn. These offer grounds for hope as great as 
that which burgeoned with the origination of the 
Marshall Plan in the West. From the White House 
comes once more the type of utterance, generous 
alike in thought, heart and deed, the world has ina 
tortured generation, come to expect—far 
gratefully than it ought to—from American leader- 
ship. The theme is moderate progressiveness, and 
the instinct helpful as ever. The new large-scale 
aid scheme for Free Asia which is now being framed 
may differ somewhat from the framework of the 
Colombo Plan, but its essential objectives will be 
the same and it ought not to be difficult to harmonise 
the two. 


The greatest battle for the future of Asia is the 
economic battle of peace. The free world can win 
it no less decisively than it won it in the shambles 
that was once Europe and is now on the road back 
to a greater and brighter—and more united—future. 
There is thus good reason to offer, with perhaps 
fewer mental reservations than at any time since 
hostilities ended, the traditional greetings of this 
great Festival of the Prince of Peace. It is certainly 
in this spirit the Far Eastern Economic Review 
extends to its readers all good wishes for a Happy 
Christmas and a Prosperous New Year. 
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ENTREPOT TRADE 


By Edward Szczepanik 


(Lecturer in Economics, University of Hongkong) 


There are very few economic theories of greater validity 
for Hongkong than the Doctrine of Comparative Costs and 
of International Division of Labour. Until very recently 
the Colony has been primarily a community of merchants 
earning their living by rendering services as middlemen in 
international trade. From time immemorial middlemen 
were treated with suspicion because of the constantly re- 
curring questions: are they productive, are they really neces- 
sary, aren’t they parasites? In fact, the Smithian doctrine 
of the division of labour and its extension to the field of 
international economics disperse these doubts: a merchant 


provides the productive services of transformation of goods 
_in space and in time, which, from the economic point of view, 


is as important as the purely physical, 


“productive” trans- 


formation of form. From the time of David Ricardo we 
have learned to appreciate the importance of the specialisa- 
tion of national economies in the lines of the greatest com- 


parative advantages. 


for increasing or diminishing cost 


Ricardo has built a solid ground to 
prove the usefulness of international middlemen, who faci- 
litate the international division of labour and thus con- 
tribute towards an increase of the world’s output. As will 
be shown in the first part of this article) Hongkong can 
serve as a classical illustration of this doctrine. In the 
second part of this article we shall see that the study of 
the theoretical mechanism of entrepot economy is also of 
great practical value. Through such analysis the basic fea- 
tures of the Colony’s economy can be best grasped. The 
instability of the system, the conclusions concerning its 
organisational forms, the ruling rates of profit and interest, 
the importance of various commodities and directions of 
trade—all this, to be understood, requires an examination 
of the underlying theory of an entrepot economy. 


The Underlying Theory 


The following simplified model drawn in Graph 1 will 
serve our purpose:(!) 


Let us assume that there are two countries (or re- 
gions): East and West. Each of them is able to produce 
both agricultural and industrial goods. Assuming that all 
resources of the two countries are: fully employed, their 
production possibilities will be as follows: 


East can produce either OeA of industrial goods or 
OeB of agricultural goods. East can also produce any 
combination of industrial and agricultural goods represented 
by points on the line AB. Thus AB is East’s Production 
Opportunity Line. For the sake of simplicity we assume 
that it is a straight line which is true in conditions of 
constant costs. The argument which follows is valid also 
conditions: the Oppor- 
tunity Line will then become a curve which would somehow 
complicate the analysis making it, perhaps, too difficult to 
non-specialists. 


This is the third article in the series of Studies in 
the Economic Structure of Hongkong. Cf. this Review 
of October 28th and November 11th, 1954. 
(1) The general analytical framework employed in this paragraph is the 


same as commonly used in advanced textbooks on international econo- 
mics. The introduction of entrepot trade is my own device. 


In a similar way we can postulate that the line BC 
represents the West’s Production Opportunity Line. Thus 
West can produce either OwC of agricultural products or 
OwB of industrial goods, or any combination of the two 
types of commodities lying on BC. 


Let us further suppose that the two countries do not 
know each other and therefore each of them has to pro- 
duce both commodities. A point such as E on the line 
AB will then represent the actual productive combination 
of the East, the output of which will consist of OeF of 
industrial products and OeG of agricultural products. Simi-— 
larly, a point such as W on the line BC will represent the 
actual productive combination of the West, which will pro- 
duce OQwH of agricultural goods and Owl of industrial 
products. Thus the total output of the world (assuming 
that there are only these two countries) will be equal’ to 
OeG plus OwH of agricultural products, and OeF tual Owl 
of industrial goods. (2) 


Let us now assume that somewhere on the route be- 
tween East and West a community of middlemen—Hong- 
kong—is established. In our theoretical model they may 
have, initially, nothing but persuasive power at their dis- 
posal. Let us assume, therefore, that they can persuade the 
two countries, East and West, to specialise in the production 
of commodities where they respectively possess highest 
comparative advantages or lowest comparative costs. If so, 
East will devote all its resources to the production of agri- 
cultural goods, being thus able to have an output equal to 
OeB West, on the other hand, will specialise in the pro- 
duction of industrial goods, producing an output equal to 
OwB. 


Hongkong, in turn, will undertake to buy from East 
part of its agricultural output, RB, leaving the rest of it, 
OeR, in East for internal consumption, which is more than 
the previously produced amount of agricultural goods in 
East (OeG). Part of the agricultural goods bought by 
Hongkong in East will be retained by the merchants them- 
selves (e.g. RS) and the rest, say, SB, will be offered to 
West in order to acquire industrial goods to be delivered 
to East. In West, in order to produce SB of agricultural 
goods (equal to TP) it is necessary to give up BP of indus- 
trial output. Hongkong merchants, however, are prepared 
to take much less, say, only BM of industrial goods from 
West in return for SB (=TP) of the Eastern agricultural 
products. Such a proposition, therefore, is obviously advan- 
tageous from West’s point of view. 


Having acquired BM of industrial goods in West, ites 
kong merchants turn now again to East and offer part of 
the goods obtained in this way to East in exchange for 
its agricultural products. Here the results may be assumed 
to be even more spectacular. Even if Hongkong retains, 
say, MN of industrial goods for her internal consumption, — 
she can still offer BN (= OeQ) of industrial products to 
East, i.e. an amount greater than the total possible output 
of industrial goods in East (OeA) obtainable when devoting 
all the East’s resources to industry and none to agriculture! 
No wonder, therefore, that such alluring prospects have an 


(2) The position of equilibrium points, E and W, can, in theory, be deter- 


mined with the aid of indifference curves. 
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Graph 1 


enormous persuasive power: which, in reality, means the 
possibility of large scale credit operations. 


What does this new situation mean in terms of the 
world’s output? The total output of agricultural products 
is now OeB which exceeds by far the previous output (OeG 
plus OwH). The total output of industrial products in- 
creases to OwB which should be compared with the pre- 
vious output equal to only Owl plus OeF. East shifts now 
from the previous equilibrium point, E, to a new equilibrium 
point, E’ gaining the surplus represented by the area 
FQE’RGE. Similarly, the new equilibrium point for West is 
now W’. This is much better than the equilibrium point W. 


The West’s surplus, thanks to international trade, is equal to 
to the area MW’UHWI. Thus the exchange is beneficial to 
both countries. 


Our graph shows also that entrepét trade brings con- 
siderable gains to Hongkong. In exchange for their per- 
suasive power and the services of middlemen, Hongkong 
merchants obtain the remuneration represented by the area 
XW’YE’. In terms of goods, Hongkong possesses E’X of 
industrial goods and E’Y of agricultural goods. Thus not 
only two, but all three parties concerned are happy and 


there is no reason why this type of transactions should not 
be carried on. | 
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Before we proceed further, it is useful to consider 
the factors determining the relative shares in the gains of 
such trade. It should be obvious, first of all, that the 
possibility of advantageous exchange depends on the exis- 
tence of differences in comparative costs in East and in 
West. In graphical terms, there must be a spread between 
the two Production Opportunity Lines, AB and BC. The 
greater this spread, the greater is the total gain in inter- 
national trade. Moreover, the Production Opportunity 
Lines determine the limits of the terms of trade. East 
will not agree to specialise in agricultural products and 
to participate in the trade unless the terms of trade offered 
by Hongkong are higher than those represented by AB. 
The line KB satisfies this condition. On the other hand, 
this Exchange Opportunity Line cannot be pushed further 
than to CB which is the East’s Production Opportunity 
Line and thus also the Minimum Exchange Opportunity Line 
from West’s point of view. | 

The Minimum Exchange Opportunity Lines, AB and 
BC, representing the opportunity cost conditions in the two 
countries concerned, are therefore the basic data to be 
taken into account by Hongkong. It is in the interest of 
Hongkong to push the actual buying and selling prices in 
the two markets as near as possible to the Minimum Ex- 
change Opportunity Lines. Alternatively, Hongkong should 
aim at widening the spread between the terms of trade 
in the two markets. Hongkong’s share depends on the ex- 


tent of the gap between KB and BL, i.e. relative terms of | 


trade. In different words, the aim is the common-sense 
postulate of buying the goods in the East or in the West 
at the lowest possible prices and selling them to the other 
party at the highest possible prices. In this process, the 
essence of which is the shifting of the Exchange Oppor- 
tunity Lines, BK and BL, upwards or downwards, the rela- 
tive shares in the gains of trade for the two other parties 
are determined. 


The Changing Terms of Trade 


The above analysis shows clearly the source of the 
income-generation in an entrepot economy. The problem 
requires now a dynamic consideration in order to provide 
an explanation of the process of the growth of wealth in 
such an economy. This can be done in two stages.(3) 

In the first instance, let us assume that the relative 
terms of trade fixed in the initial transactions, remain con- 
stant. It is easy to show that this would result in a con- 
tinuous process of the growth of Hongkong’s profits, which, 
if not consumed, could mean a continuous accumulation of 


- wealth. 


The following Graph 2 can serve as a proof of this 
thesis: | 


MONEY 


Graph 2 
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The Graph is based on the assumption that Hongkong 
starts with certain initial amount of money-capital, repre- 
sented by OA. This is used for the purchase of goods in 
the producing countries. We assume that the import-prices 


are represented by the line AB and that part of the avai- 


lable money is kept by Hongkong as cash reserve. By pur- 
chasing goods Hongkong therefore comes to the point B, 
having a substantial stock of goods and a small stock of 


money. The goods are now sold in subsequent transaction ., 


and if we assume that export-prices are represented by 
the line BC, the equilibrium point after the second transac- 
tion will be, say, C, with an increased stock of money and 
a small stock of goods. By similar reasoning we can ex- 
plain further rounds of import-export business, leading to 
D and then to E, F, G, H,.I, ete. 


It is easy to notice that after each round Hongkong 
lands at a more advantageous position. For example at I 
Hongkong possesses already a _ substantial stock of 
both money and goods. The gain can readily be ap- 
preciated by comparison of the position I with the start- 
ing point A. Again, the greater is the spread between 
export-prices and import-prices, the greater are the gains 
in entrepot trade. Moreover, the process is cumulative, for 
the greater the swings, the more rapid the pace in this 
march towards prosperity. . 

The assumption of A as a starting point is not neces- 
sary. We can also imagine that the initial position is O 
and that the goods are acquired on credit by Hongkong im- 
porters and then sold, debts repaid, and a new round begins 
with a positive cash balance. Such an assumption would 
be in full conformity with the analysis of the previous 
paragraph, where we supposed that the Hongkong merchants 
do not possess anything but persuasive power, i.e. confidence 
tantamount to credit. 


The above picture is too good to be true. Although 
considerable wealth has been accumulated in Hongkong, the 
process was by no means smooth or easy. Periods of pros- 
perity and depression, spectacular business successes and 
failures have been a common feature of the more than 
century-old economic history of the Colony. Can this be 
explained by our analysis? 

The explanation is readily available. It requires the 
simple assumption that the terms of trade are not con- 
stant and that both import and export prices may turn 
against the Colony and, instead of bringing profits, lead to 
losses. The following Graph 3 illustrates such _possibi- 


lities: 


MONEY 


Graph 3 


(3) Analytical tools employed in this paragraph are modelled on K. E. 


Boulding’s dynamic theory of a firm contained in his “Reconstruction 
of Economics.” 
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After the initial successful swings from A to B, from 
B to C and from C to D, export-prices in the Graph are 
assumed to fall not only below the expected export-prices 
but below the import-prices. With pessimistic expectations 
as to the future course of world-prices, the entrepot traders 
may decide to liquidate the stocks of goods at low prices, 
thus come to E, and purchase new stocks after a time in 
the expectation of better export-prices. There is no reason 
why another wave of pessimism should not come, resulting 
in a further downward swing from F' to G and so on. 


The explanation need not necessarily be “‘psychological’’. 
Purely monetary reasons, such as credit stringency, may 
also induce merchants to liquidate stocks.(4) Furthermore, 
a wide range of external reasons, such as wars, etc., may 
easily be introduced into the picture. The joint operation 
of such factors accounts for the high degree of instability 
cf Hongkong’s economy. Bearing in mind that the main 
source of income-generation is entrepot trade, this analysis 
provides a good account of the variations in the Colony’s 
national income. In industrial economies, the acceleration 
principle and the multiplier may be regarded as good analy- 
tical tools explaining cyclical fluctuations.(5) In Hongkong, 
trade cycles have to be explained essentially with reference 
to changing terms of trade, and the explanatory structure 
must be eclectic in character, allowing for the interplay of 
psychological, monetary and external causes. 


A point which should be noted in: connection with this 
instability analysis refers to the organisational form of 
entrepot economy. It seems that, with such an important 
role played’ by the uncontrollable psychological and external 
factors, the system which can best serve the entrepat eco- 
nomy is that of private enterprise. Its main advantage in 
comparison with e.g. state-capitalism or socialism consists in 
the possibility of the cancellation of errors of optimism 
or pessimism committed by individual private businesses. 
Losses suffered by some traders may be compensated by 
the gains in the swings of some other, more lucky, mer- 
chants. This type of safety-valve does not exist in the 
alternative economic systems. The risky nature of an en- 
trepot economy requires a system which fully allows for 
rewards and penalties connected with risk-taking. 


The main role of the Government in the inherently 
risky entrepot economy should consist. in the provision of 
all possible devices diminishing the degree of unnecessary, 
i.e. avoidable risk. This, in general, implies market-research 
services. The development of modern economic and statis- 
tical methods of analysis enables the organisation of this 
type of services. There are indications that the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Industry of the Hongkong Govern- 
ment is already thinking along these lines. Among other 
things, one that perhaps deserves special attention is the 
publication of the monthly Trade Bulletin, started in Feb- 
ruary 1954, which devotes, at the moment, special attention 
to the promotion of local industry. It may be hoped that 


market research in aid of entrepot trade will soon become. 


another important feature of this publication. 


Terms of Trade in Hongkong 


From the point of view of entrepot economy, one of 
the most important kinds of market research is the analysis 
of the terms of trade, as it appears from the preceding 
paragraphs of this article. The following is an example of 
such an analysis covering ten selected main commodities 
of the Colony’s entrepot trade during the last three years. 


(4) cM G. Hawtrey: Good and Bad Trade, and other works of the same 
author. 


45) Cf. J. R. Hicks: A contribution "to the Theory of the Trade Cycle. 
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The basic data are taken from the Hongkong Annual 
Report, 1953, supplemented by data contained in the Decem- 
ber 1953 Trade Returns. These figures were subsequently 
rounded in. order to facilitate the computations. 


The order in which these ten commodities are ana- 


lysed is conventional, ie. as used in the Hongkong Govern- 
ment publications. 


Table 1 
Total 
1951- 
1951 1952 1953 ©1953 
Eggs 
Import: Value (HK $ Million) 53.7 51.7 56.7 162.2 
Quantity (Gross million) S.i 2.9 3.1 9.1 
17.90 
Export: Value (HK $ Million) 27:4: 169° 18.2 62.5 
Quantity (Gross million) 1.3 0.7 0.8 2.8 
Flour 
Import: Value (HK $ Million) 355: 40.1 29.0 10456 
Quantity (cwt million). 0.9 0.9 0.7 2.6 
Export: Value (HK $ Million) i176 i928 62 Sa 
Quantity (cwt — 0.4 0.3 0.1 0.9 
Terese Trade 1.09 
Beans and Peas 
Import: Value (HK $ Million) 43.6 55.1 53.1 149.8 
Quantity (cwt million) 1.5 1.6 4.2 
35.66 
Export: Value (HK $ Million) 42.1 56.1 46.0 144.2 
Quantity (cwt million) 1.1 1.4 413 3.8 
Sugar 
Import: Value (HK $ Million) 84.5 564.7 107.5 246.7 
Quantity (cwt million) 1.7 1.4 3.3 6.4 
Export: Value (HK $ Million) 67.1 30.4. 96.7. 2082 
Quantity (cwt million) 2.8 5.0 
40.06 
Terms of Trade . 
Soya Beans | 
Import: Value (HK $ Million) 27.7 31.5 10.1 69.3 
Quantity (cwt million) 0.5 0.6 0.2 1.4 
49.05 
Export: Value (HK $ Million) 193 17.9 22.0 59.2 
Quantity (cwt million) 0.4 0.4 0.5 1.3 
Tung Oil 
Import: Value (HK $ Million) 848 591 331 177.0 
Quantity (cwt million) 0.5 0.3 0.3 1.1 
Export: Value (HK $ Million) 101.6 51.0 33.2 185.8 
Quantity (cwt million) 0.5 0.3 0.3 
Watches and Watch Movements 
Import: Value (HK $ Million) — 90.1 964 186.5 
Quantity (million) ........ — 2.0 2.7 4.7 
Pree. 39.67 
Export: Value (HK $ Million) — 33.7 32.5 66.2 
Quantity (million) ........ = 0.7 0.8 1.4 
47.28 
Artificial Textiles | 
Import: Value (HK $ Million) 118.8 83.7 80.9 283.4 
Quantity (Sq. yd. mil.) 56.7.. 61.8 ..-55.4. 162.9 
1.73 
Export: Value (HK $ Million) 69% ..209 159 1163 
Quantity (Sq. yd. mil.) 34.4 18.8 96 628 
1.83 
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Total | Table 
1951- 
1951 1952 1958 1953. 

Plants, seeds and flowers for medicines and perfumes Plants, seeds etc. ~ China. Gidave 

Import: Value (HK $ Million) | Formos: 
Brice Index om) Sulphate of Ammonia ‘Belgium, China 

Export: Value (HK $ Million) 60.8 UK orea. 
Quantity (cwt million) — 0.3 0.3 0.6 | 
| 177.00 Watches and Watch Movements Switzerland, China, 

Terms of Trade ............ | ‘1.32 | Germany. Malaya, 
Sulphate cf Ammonia | Indonesiz 
Import: Value (HK $ Million) — 87.5 40.8 128.3 Eggs China, - Malaya. 

Quantity (cwt million) —- 3.1 5.3 Macao, 

Export: Value (HK $ Million) — 948 62.1 1469 Tung Oil | China. U.K. 
Quantity (cwt million) — Sa. Bea 5.6 Japan, 

Terms of Trade ............... Beans and Peas China, Formosa, 

Indochina, Malaya, 
Profits in Hongkong’s Entrepot Trade 
The analysis carried out in the preceding paragraph > America, Japan, 
ritish Malaya, 
produces extremely interesting results. It shows that during Commonwestth. Bornes 

the last three years the most favourable terms of trade were cage 

in plants, seeds etc. for medicines and perfumes (1.32). On Artificial textiles ey ae peu a, 

the other hand, the worst were the terms of trade in soya pes Thailand 

beans (0.92), which brought losses to the Colony. . 

Flour Canada, Macao, 
In the following table all the ten analysed commo- Australia. Formosa. 
dities are arranged in order of diminishing rate of profit ig ee 

resulting from the average terms of trade: Japan. | 

Soya Beans China, Japan, 
Table 2 U.S.A., 
Margin of Gross Indonesia. Malaya. 
Profit Loss 
(%) There is, finally, one more interesting way in which 
Plants, seeds etc. ................ ie fi 32 | the results of the above analysis can be utilised. The pro- 
25 fit-margins in entrepot trade should be regarded in Hong- 
he ecg and watch movements : kong as the indicators of the expected “rates of return over 


costs” (6) in all lines of economic activity which involve 
Sulphate of Ammonia neeeneseeetees 8 capital-outlays. In other words, the expectations as to the 
rates of interest are predominantly influenced by these 
ee ‘ 5 margins. For this reason it is useful to calculate the 

4 average gross rates of return in the entrepot trade. If the 

ee 8 gross rates of profit computed above are weighted by the 


absolute amounts of profits, the resulting weighted arith- 
In order to estimate the importance of each of these metic mean becomes 17 per cent. 


ten items from the point of view of income-generation 
the following table of absolute gross profits may be used: 


Questions are often asked, what is the rate of interest 
in Hongkong? The answer, of course, cannot. be given 
unless the structure of interest rates is examined. (7) But 
Table 3 the rate of return over cost in entrepot trade is undoubtedly 

1951-53 Annual Average the main element shaping this structure. It has been cal- 


Profits Losses culated above as 17 per cent. We do not yet possess enough 
(HK $ Million) data to calculate the net productivity of capital invested in 
: (rounded figures) import-export enterprises—which would enable us to formu- 
| late the necessary net estimates. However, the net profit 
margins are significant mainly for the distributive analysis. 
42 For the income-formation analysis, in an economy earning 
Tas 01 ee x its existence chiefly by the activities of international middle- 
Beans and Peas __ 3 27 | men, the spread between the average terms of trade is of 
eee 26 paramount importance, as our theoretical analysis has shown. 
Artificial Se ee as 6) To keep a keen eye on the behaviour of this spread is the 


imperative of a rational economic policy. This implies a 
1.7 systematic investigation into the changing terms of trade 
vay ' and the spreading of information thus obtained for the pur- 
Conclusions concerning the importance of various direc- pose of guiding the trade and eliminating the potential 
tions of trade can easily be drawn from the above table. ahha: aah ae ; | 
e of monopolistic practices. 
For this purpose we have to summarize the main importing 


and exporting countries dealing in the commodities analysed 
in this article: 


(6) Cf. I. Fisher: The Rate of Interest. 
(7) Cf. J. Robinson: The Rate of Interest and other Essays. 
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FAR EASTERN 


ECONOMIC REVIEW 


THE UNITED NATIONS ECONOMIC COMMISSION 


FOR ASIA AND THE FAR EAST (ECAFE) 


A 


HISTORY AND WORK OF ECAFE 


By Professor E. Stuart Kirby 


(University of Hongkong) 


It is necessary first to understand the structure of the 
nited Nations as a whole, in order to see how ECAFE fits 
nto it. The purpose of the United Nations Organisation, as 
established in 1945 and subsequently developed, may be 
simply expressed as being “to preserve peace”. It was 
thoroughly understood from the outset, however, that the 
implications of this commitment are exceedingly wide, and 
enter into every aspect of human life; that it is not merely 
a question of the formal avoidance of open hostilities, of 
intervening only on the occasion of armed outbreaks, but 
also an undertaking to collaborate in removing all the causes 
of war and conflict, direct or indirect. 


It is obvious that in the modern world those causes are 
tc be found deep in the economic and social fields, as well 
as in the political and military plane. In the Charter and 
Constitution of the United Nations, and in all its continuing 
work and thought, effort and organisation have therefore 
been devoted to removing those conflicts and misunder- 
standings among nations and peoples which arise on 
economic, sccial, psychological, racial or other’ general 
grounds, no less than those arising from political and military 
rivalries. 


Attention has naturally tended to focus immediately 
and sharply on the political crises and the military 
emergencies, during the past nine years, rather than on the 
economic, social and cultural activities of the United Nations, 
since the latter are as a rule necessarily wider, slower, more 
long-term, and accordingly less newsworthy than the former. 
Nevertheless, the two spheres of work are of equal and 
complementary significarice; and they are given equal weight 
in the United Nations Organisation, the U.N. General 
Assembly being divided into two permanent Commissions, 
each of which concerns itself. with one of them. The 
immediate preservation of the peace, and direct questions of 
disarmament, are the funetion of the Security Council; 
matters economic and social are the province of the Economic 
and Social Council (ECOSOC). 
Councils of the United Nations is in plenary session from 
time to time, and their continuing work is subserved mean- 
while by the Secretariat or permanent staff of the U.N.O., 
on the one hand, and by appropriate sub-committees composed 
of representatives of the member-countries, on ‘the other. 


ECOSOC differs from the Security Council in’ the 
following respects. Constitutionally, its proceedings are not 
subject to the “Veto’’, decision being by simple majority; 
this has contributed to the smoothness and continuity of its 
work, whereas the Security Council necessarily appears to 
have lived from crisis to crisis. Operatively, ECOSOC’s task 
is the fulfilment and coordination of a wide range of inter- 
naticnal measures and policies of material and _ social 
improvement; thus its approach is mainly utilitarian and 
pragmatic, in some contrast to the more abstract and 
judiciary concerns of the Security Council.. Though there is 


Each of these supreme > 


no veto in ECOSOC, so that the refusal of one member, or 
of a minority, cannot debar it from action, it still depends 
absolutely—like everything else in the United Nations 
scheme—on the principle of consent. The United Nations 
Organisation is a free association of sovereign states, equal 
in their sovereignty; neither the Organisation nor any of its 
subsidiaries can apply or enforce any measure or take any 
action, in any territory, without the express consent of the 
Government and laws of that territory, and may in fact 
only operate through the instrumentality of that Government 
and its laws. 


Using a broad but helpful metaphor, it may be said that 
the economic and social work of the United Nations is 
organised, through an elaborate structure of permanent and 
temporary offices and institutions, both “vertically” and 
“horizontally”. These terms are employed in the economist’s 
sense: vertical integration means that all the stages or phases 
of one total process, from the beginning to the end, are 
managed under unitary control, while horizontal integration 
means that each distinct and successive stage is operated 
as a managerial unit. 


In the U.N. structure, the vertical type of organisation 
is largely represented by the Specialised Agencies. This is 
the term used for all those expert and technical bodies 
operating under the U.N.O., each of which is designated and 
constituted to deal with one self-contained and distinct field 
or sector of the economic and social work of the United 
Nations. Each takes, so to speak, one special subject; and 
handles it on a worldwide scale, but “vertically” in all its 
aspects and stages. There are altogether over a dozen 
Specialised Agencies at work under the U.N.O.; they are 
commonly known under the initials of their names, which 
in each case define their special subjects. This, for example 
UNESCO, the United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organisation, attends to all matters of the inter- 
national transmission, reception and understanding of ideas; 
FAO, the Food and Agriculture Organisation, to all agrarian 
questions; WHO, the World Health Organisation, to the 
protection and improvement of health; and so on, through 
the list: International Labour Office (ILO), Universal Postal 
Union (UPU), International Telecommunications Union 
(ITCU), International Trade Organisation (ITO), U.N. 
International Children’s Emergency Fund (UNICEF), 
Technical Assistance Administration (TAA), International 
Bank and Monetary Fund (IBRD and IMF), and the World 
Metereological Office (WMO). Principal bodies outside the 
U.N., such as the International Chamber of Commerce, also 
participate. 

The “horizontal” control of all this activity should 
properly be visualised as having two aspects—which in their 


turn must be laterally interconnected one with the other. 


On the one hand, the results and activities of all these 
specialist agencies must be generally coordinated, to the 
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common purposes; and, on the other, there is frequent need 
to arrange for more specific, local or sectional conjunctions 
of purposes. The overall control and coordination rests of 
course with the Economic and Social Council, which is 
answerable to the General Assembly; and this Council can 
depute sub-committees, call special conferences, or follow 
any of the other courses which are naturally open to a 
centralised organisation. The headquarters offices of the 
respective agencies are naturally in full touch with the 
general headquarters of the whole U.N.O. There is how- 
ever another important channel of communication and co- 
ordination—which brings us finally to the proper subject of 
this survey—namely the Regional Economic Commissions of 
the United Nations. 


The Economic Commissions 


There are three such Regional Commissions all esta- 
blished in the U.N. shortly after the War: the Economic 
Commission for Europe (ECE), the Economic Commission 
for Latin America (ECLA) and the Economic Commission 
for Asia and the Far East (ECAFE). Each was constituted 
to attend to the peculiar needs and problems of one of the 
main areas of the world, which had emerged into apparently 
divergent situations in the aftermath of the Second World 
War. The European Commission was virtually already in 
existence; it inherited all the general fund of facilities, ex- 
perience and framework of international cooperation which 
had grown up in Europe over the greater part of a cen- 
tury, and in particular it inherited the premises, documenta- 
tion and other heritages cf the old League of Nations. To 
these were presently added the apparatus of the Maishail 
Plan and the Organisation for European Economic Coopera- 
tion, besides more specialised bodies such as the international 
organisation for the steel industry. 


The European Commission is thus a very effective body, 
producing advanced data and studies, and doing much for the 
economic integration of Europe. The Asian area is, by con- 
trast, a “Region” only in a residual sense; moreover, it had 
no preceding experience or tradition of intra-Regional co- 
operation in its own area (or for that matter any well de- 
veloped background of inter-Regional cooperation, between 
Asia as a whole and other Regions of the world). And ac- 
curate statistical or other factual information about the 
Region was lacking, to such an extent that any attempt at 
general economic analysis of this part of the world ap- 
peared very much like the making of bricks without a straw. 
One post-war witticism was that we had not enough facts 
and figures about the underdeveloped countries of Asia, even 
to give scientific proof that they were underdeveloped. 

ECAFE has, however—by the efficient and tireless work 
of all concerned, of its own staff, which is part of the In- 
ternational Civil Service of the United Nations, and of the 
personnel of member governments who have served on the 
Commission, and also of outside experts and participators— 
largely transformed that situation. It has provided a forum 
for the meeting and discussion of all the Asian nations, great 
and small. It has greatly improved the statistical and fac- 
tual information available, coordinated the data, shown the 
way to better use of such material, and inaugurated higher- 
level studies and analyses which bear comparison with those 
emanating from the European Commission, and from the 
older centres of policy-formation. It has given wide and 
useful experience in the habits, usages and methods of order- 
ly consultation, discussion and interchange between Asian 
spckesmen, officials and governments; in which respect there 
has been such advance as amounts almost to the inception 
of a new era, out of what might well have been a welter 
of polemic and misunderstanding. This was perhaps most 
aptly acknowledged by the Pakistan Delegate at the 8th 


- proved to be correct. 
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Session in 1952, 5 years after the foundation of ECAFE, 
when he remarked that the Commission had come to be “a 
Parliament of Asia’; this was not said ceremonially in pide 
diplomatic politeness, but sincerely, in the midst of some 
frank debates on differing views. 

The salient points in the history of the Commission 
are as follows. The establishment of a special Economic 
Commission for Asia and the Far East was recommended by 
the General Assembly in 1946, and this Commission was 
established in March 1947, with its headquarters at Shang- 


hai. The ten foundation members were Britain, the USA, 


the USSR, China, France, India, Australia, the Netherlands, 
the Philippines and Siam. 

The formal terms of reference were approved by the 
Economic and Social Council in March 1947, as follows: 

“The Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East, 
acting within the framework of the policies of the United 
Nations, and subject to the general supervision of the Coun- 
cil, shall, provided that the Commission takes no action in 
respect to any country without the agreement of the Gov- 
ernment of that country: 

(a) Initiate and participate in measures for facilitat- 
ing concerted action for the economic reconstruction of Asia 
and the Far East, for raising the level of economic activity 
in Asia and the Far East and for maintaining and streng- 
thening the economic relations of these areas both among 
themselves and with other countries of the world; 

(b) Make or sponsor ... . investigations and studies 
of economic and technological problems . (ME SK 
Asia and the Far East . oS 

(c) Undertake or sponsor the collection, 
and dissemination of ... . economic, 
statistical information. i 


evaluations 
technological and 


Progress of ECAFE 


ECAFE’s first session was held at Shanghai in June 
1947, for this purpose... After formally constituting the 
Commission, the meeting decided on the following steps. 
The Secretariat should complete a study of the postwar re- 
construction needs of the Region, with a specific assessment 
of the extent to which they could be met from the Region’s 
own resources, and how much foreign aid would be re- 
quired. 

Meanwhile a general committee should meet at Lake 

Success to decide on the scope of the Commission, its terms 
of membership, etc. This was done, and the recommenda- 
tion was that dependent territories (such as Hongkong) 
should be admitted to the Commission, if the Administering 
Powers consented. India and Siam had previously moved 
that such dependent territories should have full membership; 
and Col. Romulo of the Philippines had urged the member- 
ship of Indonesia, Burma, Indochina and Ceylon. These 
three countries therefore supported the resolution, but it was 
rejected, as five others voted against it. Britain and Aus- 
tralia abstained from voting on this issue: the USSR voted 
against, apparently on the argument that dependent colonies 
would merely vote according to the order of their ruling 
powers, an assumption which subsequent experience has not 
The was however generally 
disgruntled on this occasion, as it objected to the deléega- 
tion of working tasks to the Secretariat, and complained that 
its views on this question had been disregarded. 
: Dr. Lokanathan, former Professor of Economics at 
Madras and editor of the leading journal, the ‘Eastern 
Economist’’, was appointed Executive Secretary in October 
1947, and has ever since been the popular and respected 
leader of the Commission’s work. 

The second Session of ECAFE was held at Baguio in 
the Philippines in November 1947. At this meeting, Siam 
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was admitted to membership, though there were expressions 
of disapproval of the then government of that ex-enemy 
country; and the Commission promised to consider Indonesia 
as a candidate for membership at the next Session. The 
main resolutions at Baguio were that the Food and Agricul- 
ture Organisation should prepare an Asian food programme, 
and that the Commission should set up one working party 
on Industrial Development, and another on Trade Promo- 
tion; that an appeal should be made to Governments to 
coordinate efforts to reduce food prices; that the FAO should 
call an Asian conference on timber supplies and require- 
ments; that the UN should institute a technical training 
programme, and finally that a Bureau of Flood Control 
should be established. All these things were duly accom- 
plished in the following period, and much new and useful 
information was prepared and made available in the process. 


At the third Plenary Session of ECAFE, held at 
Octacumand in India in June 1948, thirteen member-govern- 
ments were present, Pakistan (after the division of the 
Indian sub-continent), Burma (after its leaving the Com- 
monwealth) and New Zealand having joined the original 
ten members; and the following attended as associate mem- 


bers—Ceylon, Hongkong, Malaya and British Borneo (as_ 


one unit), Cambodia, and Laos. The application of the 
Indonesian Republic for membership was supported by India, 
the USSR, Pakistan, Ceylon, and Burma; also by Australia 
and New Zealand, though these last two countries suggested 
membership only. Indonesia was however 
divided country at that time; admission was opposed by the 
Netherlands, the U.K., France and the U.S.A. as being in 
conflict with the Commission’s terms of reference, and agree- 
ment proved impossible. The matter was referred to a sub- 
committee, of India, China and the Netherlands, but still 
no compromise emerged, and it was agreed to postpone the 
issue. Difficulties also arose over an application for admis- 
sion by the state of Nepal; but these were largely formal, 
and by a slight alteration of the Commission’s geographical 
terms of reference, the membership of Nepal was allowed. 


These political issues attended to, the economic pro- 
gramme resulted in decisions under the following main head- 
ings. The Committee on Industrial Development reported, 
and its conclusions were embodied in a resolution calling 
for both sides to give better facilities for the importation 
of capital goods and basic materials from the more advanced 
countries of the world into the underdeveloped countries. 
The working party was instructed to continue its studies, 
with particular attention to problems of industrialisation, 
fertilisers, agricultural equipment, ores, metals and other 
basic materials, and to the engineering and textile indus- 
tries. 

Another working party on Finance was authorised, to 
study the financial requirements of the Region for long and 
short-term industrial development, the means of improving 
banking and credit to utilise domestic capital, the means of 
obtaining foreign loans and investments, and the possibilities 
of improving the balance of payments. 


There was special insistence on matters of Food and 
Agriculture, with the provision that a joint working party 
of ECAFE and the FAO should make an exact and authori- 
tative study of agricultural requirements. Further appeals 
were made to reduce basic food prices, and to improve the 
organisation of the international timber trade. 


Under the heading of Trade Promotion, at this 
Ootacamund meeting in 1948, there was much useful discus- 
sion. It centred to some extent on the problem of in- 
tegrating Japan economically into the Region. The U.K., 
New Zealand and China held that only the Far Eastern Com- 
mission, the supreme general council of the occupying Allied 
powers in Japan, could pronounce on Japan’s policy at that 
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time. It was agreed to consider the desirability, and the 
ways and means, of integrating Japan into the Regional 
economy, but that any decisions would be conditional on 
the consent of the Far Eastern Commission, and eventually 
on the conditions of the Peace Treaty with Japan. A new 
working party was established, on Trade Promotion. 


ECOSOC, was finally approved; it was a small organisation 
staffed by three well-known experts, with the duties mainly 
of coordination of knowledge and practice in this field of 
work. It was decided also to hold a special conference on 
the problems of the rehabilitation of inland water trans- 
port. Finally, the Commission resolved to urge the United 
Nations Organisation to create a special expert agency for 
technical training, especially for rural mechanics. 

The location of the temporary headquarters at Shanghai 
was confirmed. But in fact events were soon to invalidate 
this decision, and the Commission removed to Bangkok; 
where it has since remained, despite certain drawbacks of 
the location. For the headquarters site, a “soft-currency”’ 
country, with good communications and other general faci- 
lities, is preferred; and presumably it should be somewhere 
in the centre of the Region, and not appear to attribute 
special significance to one of the larger member countries, 
by centering the administration in that country. On the 
other hand, some of the smaller countries had not the ac- 
commodation or the facilities; and, last but not least, the 
Commission was constitutionally debarred from housing it- 
self in a dependent (non-self-governing) territory. Other- 
wise, I divulge no secret in saying that on the United 
Nations side, many of those concerned wish it could be in 
such a place as Hongkong. 

The fourth Plenary Session was held at Lapstone in 
Australia in November 1948. The working party on Indus- 
try gave this conference some very solid material to work 
on, in the shape of a draft Five-Year Reconstruction Plan 
for Asia. This envisaged a total expenditure the equivalent 
of 13,600 million gold dollars, of which about half ($6,400 
million) was to be raised internally in the Region, and includ- 
ing the following items of investment; 5,230 million $ on 
transport, 1,820 million on hydroelectric projects, 1,885 mil- 
lion on textile factories, and 900 million on _ fertiliser 
plants. 

In spite of these impressive items, the plan as a whole 
was criticised by the Soviet delegate as being biassed on 
the side of agriculture, at the expense of industrial pro- 
gress. The Russian delegate urged that the Asian countries 
should industrialise themselves by their own _ efforts, and 
protect their new industries by tariffs against exports from 
the United States, France and the United Kingdom. The 
British delegate said that the Soviet representatives were 
“wilfully blind’’ to the fact that the Western powers had 
thoroughly abandoned what had been referred to as ‘‘Colo- 
nialism”’. 

Unhappily, the issue over the admission of Indonesia 
cast a cloud over this conference. By eight votes to two 
(the United States and the Netherlands opposing, Britain, 
France and Thailand abstaining), both the Indonesian Re- 
public and the Netherlands East Indies were admitted as 
Associate Members of ECAFE. The Netherlands delegation, 
which had urged the admission of Indonesia as a whole, as 
one single entity, thereupon walked out of the meeting and 
withdrew from the Conference. 


Operation and Sphere of ECAFE 


By this time, about two years after the first formation 
of the Commission, the main fields of its Regional work 
were already apparent, under broad headings which have 
ever since remained the basis of classification and organisa- 
tion. The common problems of the Region were legion, and 
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appeared to present a multitude of interlocking complexities. 
Over the decade from “pre-war” to “post-war”, population 
had increased by about 10%, whereas food supplies had de- 
creased by nearly 5%; there were acute shortages also in 
clothing, housing, transport and capital goods. The econo- 
mic structure was disrupted by wartime damage and ‘post- 
war disorders; it was threatened also, on a wider view, by 
changes in the world economy at large, such as the deve- 
lopment of synthetic products and other substitutes, replac- 
ing basic raw materials such as rubber and silk, on which 
the livelihood of the Region depended. Yet there was a 
fervent desire for national independence and economic de- 
velopment. All this was on the background of the world- 
wide “dollar shortage’. None of these problems could be 
regarded in isolation from the others, nor could they be 
handled separately. 


From the methodological point of view however, some 
half-dozen main headings, or main channels of work were 
readily perceived; procedural and organisational divisions 
established themselves accordingly, and these broad headings 
have ever since served to designate the main categories of 
ECAFE work. They are as follows: (i) Planning, i.e. the 
art and science of devising, formulating and administering 
specific and satisfactory schemes, projects or programmes of 
economic development, especially industrialisation. (11) 
Financing and capitalisation: obtaining and using the neces- 
sary funds for economic development, domestically within 
each country, and internationally from other countries. (iii) 
Procurement and placement: the plans once made, and the 
funds raised, it was necessary to arrange to obtain the 
capital goods, allocate and install them to the best advantage. 
(iv) For all these purposes, and all subsequent operations, 
a vital necessity was proper provision for Statistics, records 
and accounts, a field in which the Region was particularly 
weak. (v) Coordination particularly required in 
matters of technical knowledge and experience, “advice, 
training and demonstration’”’ should be freely interchanged 
between all countries, who should pool their knowledge and 
experience on the many problems which are “regional in 
character, transcending national boundaries’”’ and common 
to all areas in process of economic and social development. 
In these terms was defined what has come to be known as 
“Technical Assistance’. 


The work of the Commission is accordingly organised in 
such Divisions as Industry, Trade Promotion, Transport, 
Research and Statistics, and Technical Assistance, with 
special sections such as those on Flood Control, Housing, etc., 
and Working Parties such as those on the Mobilisation of 
Domestic Capital, the Balance of Payments, Cottage Indus- 
tries, and various other topics. On all these subjects, much 
has been done to clarify the issues, provide full information, 
and assess the vital question of “priorities”. Criticism of 
ECAFE’s programmes has been that it attempted to spread 
its work too widely, rather than that it over-emphasised any 
local or sectional aspect. 


Apart from all such continuing work the year round, 
the Plenary Session of the Commission, normally held 
every year in some different city in the Region, is preceded 
by various preparatory meetings of Committees and Sub- 
committees: notably and most directly, perhaps, by its Com- 
mittee on Industry and Trade. 


It is a sub-committee on Trade which is to meet in 
Hongkong next month, as an important part of the pre 
paration for the Plenary Sessions which will follow soon 
afterwards in Tokyo. The agenda includes the following 
items: review of trade promotion § activities, current trade 
developments, discussion of trade and commercial policies, 
market analysis of hides and skins in Asia and the Far East, 
commercial arbitration facilities, commodity standards and 


the certification of standard-marks, programme of work and 
priorities. Conclusions and recommendations on these, and 
any other decisions, will be reported to the Plenary Con- 
ference and form a main part of its agenda. | 


Factual studies are the main work, and politics have 
played a minor and declining part in ECAFE Conferences. 
At first, the representatives of the USSR attempted to use 
the Plenary Sessions as sounding boards for general pro- 
paganda. At the beginning of each Conference, they would. 
open with some vigorous denunciation of Imperialist policies, 
or a strong claim for the admission of People’s China and 
other Communist Governments. This was_ impressively 
staged as a rule, the Russian spokesman being normally the 
best orator present, booming out sonorous cadences in Rus- 
sian in a great bass voice, while the assembly waited eagerly 
on the services of the interpreters. The effect was some- 
what marred when some delegate would ask a simple ques- 
tion; when it transpired that any rejoiner had to be referred 
to Moscow. Two days later, the Soviet Delegate would rise 
and say “with regard to the question which was raised the 
day before yesterday... .’ Gradually it became clear that 
general propaganda had little influence on the meeting, which 
was a gathering of informed persons with constructive tasks 
to perform; the political gambit at conferences became more 
and more perfunctory, as time went on, till it became a 
curtain-raiser, after which the meeting would settle down to 
its serious economic business. The Russian representatives, 
both the Lelegates at Conferences and the staff-members of 
ECAFE Secretariat, are men of great ability, and usually 
of distinct personal charm. I have the advantage of under- 
standing Russian, and I am convinced that the Russians have 


learnt, through their participation in ECAFE, to correct 
many of their wrong ideas about Asia. 
Sessions from 1949 to 1954 
The 5th Session of ECAFE, at Singapore in October 


1949, opened with a political debate on chewing-gum. The 
Soviet Delegate accused the United States of giving priority, 
in its exports to an underdeveloped Asian country, namely 
the Philippines, to chewing gum rather than industrial 
equipment. The United States representative mildly agreed 
that such a situation was deplorable; but, he said, ‘what 
can we do about it?” The Philippines delegate was quite 
unabashed, and commented that “when we have money, we 
buy chewing gum from America—and caviare from Rus- 
sia.” The United Kingdom delegate remarked that coun- 
tries were allowed to import whatever they wished. Various 
Asian speakers helped to explain to the Russians that their 
countries were not satellites, and made up their own sche- 
dules of import-requirements. 


The American Point Four programme was inaugurated 
in 1949, and the United Nations launched its own expanded 
programme of Technical Assistance in the following year; 
work and study in this field, and its coordination with the 
Colombo Plan, which had meanwhile developed on the Bri- 
tish Commonwealth side, became another main feature of 
the work of ECAFE. 


The ECAFE Trade Promotion Conference in Singapore, 
in October 1951, made an informative assessment of trade 
possibilities and prospects in the Region, and the strong 
Hongkong delegation, including both business men and offi- 
cials, made a leading contribution to it. This meeting also 


opened with a touch of politics, though it quickly settled 


down to practical business. The Japanese and the Russians 
both made very extensive offers of manufactured goods, 
especially machinery, in return for raw materials. In the 
case of the Japanese, this prompted some references to 
reparations and to competition. In the case of the Russians, 
further guarantees of delivery were sought, and it was 
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pointed out that the Soviet offers included for instance, 
electric generators, which the Soviet Union was at that 
time importing from the United Kingdom. 

The 8th ECAFE Session at Rangoon in February 1952 
was an important occasion, as was recognised by the United 
Kingdom in sending as its chief Delegate a Minister of 
State, Lord Reading. The examination and criticism of the 
reports of the numerous specialist committee occupied ten 
days, and covered a great deal of useful ground. ECAFE 
work was reviewed under a large number of headings, in 
a spirit of concrete practicality. It was decided to hold a 
Regional Conference on Mineral Resources. The report on 
this subject, following on much useful work, in which Dr. 
S. G. Davis of Hongkong was one of the expert partici- 
pants, has recently been published. 

Another line of work which was well advanced, through 
the continuing efforts of the permanent staff and of work- 
ing parties and meetings of experts from all over the 
Region, was the study of the Mobilisation of Domestic 
Capital—the best ways and means of using local savings 
and capital for economic development purposes. 

This Rangoon Session in 1952 opened with the usual 
political fanfare; including incidentally a Russian attack on 
Hongkong, which was not ineffectually repulsed. The Soviet 
Delegate opened with the (now customary) demand for the 
inclusion in the Conference of the representatives of the 
People’s Republics of China, North Korea and Vietminh, 
and the removal of the “representatives of Messrs. Chiang 
Kai Shek, Syngman Rhee and Bao Dai”. A certain resolu- 
tion on this was voted out of order, by the Hongkong Dele- 


gate among others. This was taken by the Soviet Delegate 


as a vote against the substance of the resolution, and he 
attacked Hongkong, saying he could not understand why 
Hongkong, which was mortally hit by the American embargo, 
should vote in that manner. It fell to myself, as Hongkong 
alternate delegate at the table concerned, to reply that 
Hongkong’s difficulties were grossly exaggerated by the 
speaker; that the Colony was still fairly prosperous, proving 
attractive to an embarrassingly large number of people from 
the People’s Republic of China; that its difficulties did not 
come only from one side in the Cold War; and that the 
Colony maintained good relations with all countries, but 
best of all with those which most closely supported the 
policy of the United Nations. Some delegates of other 
countries remarked that they were in favour of anyone 
joining the United Nations Organisation, but not by shooting 
his way into it. 

Japan was represented at this Conference by _ the 
Japanese Government’s own observers, instead of those sent 
by SCAP, as hitherto; the Conference voted the inclusion 
of Japan in ECAFE as an associate member, and later 
Japan, after the Peace Treaty, was welcomed as a full 
member. 

Further Soviet. attacks were made in the discussions 
on economic development, when the Russian spokesmen de- 
nounced the evils and actions of foreign capital. One Asian 
delegate after another rose to say that foreign capital was 
urgently needed, and that he hoped that on no account 
would the impression be left that his country did not 
welcome foreign investment. Finally the Russians wished 


to have their governmental offer of machinery and capital 


goods recorded in the official proceedings of the Con- 
ference, but this was decisively refused. 

The serious discussion which followed showed, among 
other things, how much progress had been made in the 
past few years in the general assessment of the requirements 
for economic development, and in the all-important question 
of the order of priorities in planning for industrialisation. 

At the Plenary Session at Bandoeng in Indonesia in 
February 19538, the Soviet Delegation repeated its previous 
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trade offers, in a somewhat less clamant manner. Some 


Asian delegates remarked that efforts to take advantage 
of such offers, also the placing of orders at Soviet stands’ 
in international exhibitions, had so far not often brought 
concrete deliveries, and there was suspicion that the offers 
were intended for political propaganda rather than commer- 
cial performance. Nevertheless, it was clear that help from 
any quarter was perfectly welcome, and that the Asian 
delegates were equally critical of the Western powers. It 
would be inaccurate for me to give the impression that the 
conferences were biassed against the Russians; the latter 
themselves magnified the political aspects at first, though 
later they seemed to realise that such efforts were un- 
fruitful from their point of view, and progressively modified 
their tone and manner. In the present turn of Soviet 
policy, is it possible that on the next occasion, at Tokyo in 
February next, they will be most friendly and non-contro- 
versial? 

The Ceylon meeting in February 1954 was interesting, 
because a representative from Communist China appeared. 
Not as a delegate for his country, but as the representative 
of the World Federation of Trade Unions, still affiliated to 
the United Nations Organisation. At this meeting the 
Soviet delegation extended an invitation to the delegates 
of twelve Asian countries to go on a visit to the USSR, 


_all expenses paid. These invitations have in some cases been 


accepted, and interesting reports have been given by the 
visitors. 


The Economic and Social Council, in April 1954, gave 
full membership to seven states which were already Asso- 
ciate Members of ECAFE: namely, Cambodia, Ceylon, Japan, 
Korea (i.e. Southern Korea), Laos, Nepal, and Vietnam. 
This was carried by 14 votes to 2, the USSR and Czecho- 


slovakia opposing, and India and Yugoslavia abstaining from 
voting. 


Hongkong’s Contribution 


Hongkong, though only an Associate Member of ECAFE 
—which, as a non-self-governing territory, cannot be a full 
member—has contributed a considerable amount to all this 
work. It could contribute a great deal more. Its parti- 


cipation has, in the main, been limited to commercial con- 


ferences and trade topics. There are many other respects 
in which Hongkong could give more assistance and advice 
in the councils of the Region. As I have jokingly remarked 
in ECAFE itself, Hongkong is the only “‘overdeveloped” area 
in a Region which complains so much of “underdevelop- 
ment’. More important perhaps, it is one of the world’s 
strongholds of -personal and economic freedom, situated at 
the cross-roads of a world economy in which regulation, 
restriction and controls are general features, on more sides 
than one. I hope Hongkong’s participation in ECAFE can 
be increased, both quantitatively and qualitatively in future.. 
Even from the narrower business point of view, this is a 
necessity, for proper contact with our neighbours and cus- 
tomers; from a broader point of view, this is in effect 
almost the only way in which the Colony—a’B such, as a 
political unit, and as distinct from the individual or pro- 
fessional actions of its citizens—‘‘shows its flag’’ on the 
world at large, or hands out its signboard in the inter- 
national market. That market is however, in Asia, a market 
for ideas and qualities of character, as well as a market 
for goods. Experience, in ECAFE as elsewhere, has shown 
that these invisible exports are no less important than the 
visible commodities, for the development of Asia and the 
world. Our own community has a distinctive part to play, 
because. of its practical ability and experience, its firm 
belief in economic freedom, and its position in the Region 
as a model of good business and good government. 
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BRITISH EAST AFRICA, MAHE 


(SEYCHELLES) AND BEIRA V.V. 


Regular monthly sailings with uptodate modern vessels offering 


limited. attractive passenger accommodation. 


‘SINGAPORE, PENANG, BELAWAN DELI 


AND PALEMBANG 


Regular Monthly Sailings 


SINGAPORE AND INDONESIA (JAVA 
NORTHCOAST PORTS AND 
MACASSAR) 


Regular Fast Service by Our Modern Comfortable Vessels | 


every Ind and 16th of each month. 


JAPAN AND INDONESIA (INCL. BALI) 


Special Holiday Fares 


Refrigerated cargo space, cargo oil tanks, 
and strongroon. compartments available 


Agents for: 
HOLLAND EAST ASIA LINE 


Fast Regular Monthly Service To Continental Ports 


BOOKING AGENTS FOR ALL AIR LINES 


Offices in Hongkong, Japan, Philippines, Indonesia, 
Sydney, Durban, Buenos Aires, Amsterdam. 
AGENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


Particulars gladly supplied by 


ROYAL INTEROCEAN LINES 


King's Bldg. ground floor, Tels. 28015/19. Hong Kong. 


Pan American | 
offers the only 


ROUND-THE-WORLD 
TOURIST 


TO THE U.S.A. Fly The Rainbow, Pan American’s new 
tourist service, via Tokyo or Manila to‘the U.S.A. 
Same big double-decked “Strato” Clippers* across the 
Pacific as on luxury flights. Same experienced flight 
crews. Complimentary meals. Only $990 round trip, 
save $387 over first-class round-trip fare. 


TO EUROPE. Popular Rainbow service from Hong 
Kong to Rome, Paris, other maior European cities. 
You fly in speedy new Super-6 Clippers via the 
Middle East. Only $1013.10 round trip to Parrs, 
save $252 over first-class round-trip fare. — 


All fares quoted in U.S. Currency 


For reservations, call your Travel Agent or 
Alexandra House, Phone 37031, Hong Kong 
Peninsula Hotel, Phone 57694, Kowloon 


 *Trade-Mark, 
Pan American World Airways, Ine. 


WORLD'S MOST 


PAN AMERICAN  experiencen air.ine 


Tan American World Airways, Inc., Incorporated in the State of New York, U.S.A., with limited liability 
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THE NEW ORDER IN MALAYA 


In his speech on Budget Day in the Malayan Legis- 
lative Council the High Commissioner (Sir Donald Mac- 
Gillivray) revealed that the cost to the British Treasury 
of all the Army, Navy and Air Force units engaged in the 
Emergency was M$550 million a year. No major cuts were 
to be made in the police force or special constabulary in 
the coming year, which would instead be a year of consolida- 
tion for the force. In deep jungle six more forts, which 
the aborigines regarded as “friendly islands of Government” 
—will be built in 1955. Of the estimated 50,000 to 60,000 
aborigines in the jungle it was estimated that 5,000 to 
6,000 were under Communist control. Two thousand of 
these had been brought under Government influence. The 
terrorists’ policy of growing food for themselves in deep 
jungle had failed but it would take perseverance and con- 
tinual pressure to finish the long and slow struggle. 


The High Commissioner announced that top problems, 
unless very urgent, would be left till the new elected Govern- 
ment comes in. Meanwhile present Council members would 
be asked to keep their seats for five more months. The 
party in power next year will have as one of its most 


important problems over the next few years the “Battle 


of the Gap’—in other words, the balancing of the Federa- 
tion Budget. The Financial Secretary, Mr. Eric Himsworth, 
said there was a “long hard road ahead.” Expenditure is 
mounting more rapidly than revenue. The country’s eco- 
nomy is still a prey to the vagaries in the world prices of 
rubber and tin. The successes of Government against the 
terrorists were reflected in the reduced cost of the Emer- 
gency, while the economic campaign had also brought the 
budget down by M$74 m, but it was needful to direct into 
the country, by such means as it commanded, an enormous 
influx of capital. 


One of the most significant developments of the past | 


year or so has been the remarkable change in emphasis 
from the jungle war to political and social development in 
Malaya. The “shooting” phase of the struggle is ending. 
A native Home Guard of about a quarter-million, a well- 
trained police force of 60,000 British, Gurkha, Malay, East 
African and Fijian troops are deployed throughout the 
territory. The Min Yuen has almost vanished as an effective 
factor on the side of the rebels, and more than 1,300,000 
are living in areas freed of terrorist influence. The Com- 
munists, of course, when frustrated in one direction, turn 
to another. They are now sending their agents into the 
new villages and trying to get them into the Home Guard 
and the police, but persistent though they may be the 
tide has turned definitely against them. 


A new problem has arisen in the doctrination of the 
aborigines in the deepest jungle areas to which the Reds 
have withdrawn, but this is also being taken care of, and 
new methods of getting at the Communists wherever they 
may be have sharpened the astute propaganda follow-up 
of the truce at Geneva. The wavering Communists in the 
jungle are being told that they now stand alone and that 
they, too, should give up the armed struggle—which is a 
good counter to the morale-raising influence of the Chinese 
diplomatic and political successes at Geneva and in Mr. 
Chou En-lai’s subsequent “triumphal tours.” But none of 
these things any longer obscures the concentration on in- 
ternal political change and development, which the forth- 
coming elections and the new Legislature will fortify and 
expand. 


Two great principles were enshrined in the Bill pro- 
viding for Constitutional changes in the Federation of 
Malaya, which the Federal Legislature approved in the 
latter part of June. One stipulated that members of the 
new Council should be directly elected by territorial con- 
stituencies by adult universal suffrage without property or — 
literacy qualifications. Ultimately the Council will consist 
of elected members entirely, directly chosen by universal 


suffrage. There wili be no communal seats and no com- 
munal rolls. There is no distinction of colour, race or 
creed. 


The second great principle is that all legislative power 
will be enshrined in the Council. The Federal Executive 
will function through the Legislature, and the Legislature 
will be responsible to the electorate. The party in power 
will rule by the mandate of the voter. As the Straits Times 
says, it is remarkable that in a country plagued by problems 
arising from the existence of plural communities, the builders 
of the Constitution should have been able to reject the 
communal vote. The Indian community is uneasy, but it 
is possible that in the interim stage these fears of a 
minority group can be set at rest through the reservation 
of seats. “‘We have not heard the last, by a long way, 
of communal politics and communal voting,’ says our Singa- 
pore contemporary, “and cannot expect to do so for as long 
as the two major political parties are communal organisa- 
tions.” But electoral conditions for the obliteration of 
the communal vote have been willingly accepted. No other 
Asian country has been able so resolutely to set its face 
against communalism. In India, Pakistan: and Ceylon, there 
is constitutional recognition of communalism. Their pro- 
blems are, perhaps, of a different intensity, and it may be 
argued that Malaya has still to test her intentions. 


The Malayan Attorney-General, during the debate in 
Council on the new Bill, urged the Alliance to return and 
“try it our way.” They should take half a loaf if they 
couldn’t get all they wanted. It was a matter of great 
personal regret to him that many who took an outstanding 
part in framing the recommendations, and were in fact the 
architects of a very substantial part of the legislation, were 
absent. He dealt with the six points on which there had 
been divergence. The right of Government servants to stand 
for elections was the first. The limited vote system was 
the second. No multiple-member constituencies had been 
recommended. The third related to the franchise, but on 
this the opinion of the majority had-been followed in that 
the right to vote would be confined to Federal citizens. 
The new legislation did not.preclude nominated members 
from being appointed to hold ministerial portfolios, which 
had been the fourth point of contention. On the date of 
holding the elections—the fifth point—if all went well the 
necessary registration of voters could begin two months 
after the completion of preparations in September. One 
side preferred 60 seats for elected members and the other 
44 elected seats and eight more nominated members. If the 
elected members were likely to be divided between two or 
three parties, so might the nominated members be divided. 


The Attorney-General said he knew of no legislature 
that had gone straight from an entirely nominated Council 
to an elected majority. Even Singapore, with none of 
Malaya’s complications, has had eight years with an elected 
minority, although a minority which had taken an increasing 
part in advising and shaping policy. He said many references 
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had been made to the new Gold Coast Constitution, and 
pointed out that only 38 were elected by popular vote. The 
remainder were chiefs and other hereditary and nominated 
bodies from which they were elected. If Malaya were to 
follow the criterion which they adopted, a great part of 
Malaya’s nominated members would have found themselves 
in the “elected” category for rubber, mining, and trade union 
interests. 


The only possible rival to the MCA-UMNO Alliance, 
and the Malayan Labour Party if it is supported by the 
Trade Unions, is the Party Negara, founded on a Nationalist 
basis but with as decided a slant toward the Malays as 
the Alliance leans toward the Chinese. Many have come 
to regard Dato Sir Onn bin Ja’afar as the outstanding states- 
man in Malaya. He has temperament, and he often runs 
away with his tongue. But in present conditions in Malaya 
one cannot be all things to all men and make his mark. 
Hitherto the Dato has been somewhat unfortunate in his 
political party essays. His first venture proved an absolute 
failure. There may be much better prospects ahead for the 
new Party Negara, however, with which he is associated 
together with most of the conservative forces in the 
Federation. Its main aim, proclaimed in its first political 
testament, is a United States of Malaya. The testament, 
the first issued by any major political party in Malaya, 
was published on the day that the MCA-UMNO Alliance 


OLD FORMS IN 


Just as the Kuomintang form of Constitution, with its 
five Yuans, was a commingling of certain old Dynastic forms 
and modern ideas, so is the new “People’s Constitution.” 
The major difference lies in the circumstance that in the 
modern aspect of the Nanking form, the free world and its 
Parliamentary and Judicial institutions were the chosen 
mould whereas in the Peking document the Soviet system 
was the pattern. Even so there is in some organic respects 
greater similarity between the Peking and Nanking ideas 
than between the Peking and Soviet documents. The five 
basic laws approved by the National Congress illustrate the 
point. They provide the Organic Laws for the National 
Congress, which has direct correspondence to the Congress 
the Kuomintang was committed to call on the completion of 
the era of Party Tutelage. The State Council, or Cabinet, 
is precisely the same as the Executive Yuan in Nanking. 
The Regional and Local People’s Congresses were also called 
for in Sun Yat-sen’s programme. The _ idea of extending 
democratic rights to the immemorial village and villager 
was often derided by the cynics, but the Reds have made a 
remarkable beginning at it, though the pre-election machina- 
tions, the “agreed” slate, and the lifting of approving hands 
like automatons decided every basic level election. 


Even the two other pillars of the new State, which have 
caused so much dread and in many quarters deep resent- 
ment—the Prosecution Yuan and the People’s Court—had 
their paler equivalent in the Judicial Yuan, and the Control 
Yuan. The Examination Yuan, however, has no place in the 
Communist Constitution. This had its deep roots in the 
system of examination which formed the basis of China’s 
ancient civil service, which in the days of Chien Lung 
evoked admiration in the West and, in Britain, in due 


~. course, emulation. 


The Imperial Censorate, whose office it was to keep a 


ee watchful eye on policy and conduct and to criticise the Em- 


- perors themselves as well as the highest officials in the land, 
~ has no exact parallel. The People’s, or rather Party, in- 


peculiar to China. 


FAR EASTERN 


REVIEW 


Delegation returned from their visit to London to see the 
Secretary of State! It said that as a Communist satellite, 


Malaya would be “doomed to perpetual serfdom,” and there- ; 


fore it declares that the country must join the democratic 
camp, where it has friends. 


The statement says that until Malaya is able to stand | 


on its own feet and be in a position to be truly indepen- 


dent, “the interests of Malaya rest on the continuance of 
good order and good government.” 


fair treatment, including pensions, of all present and former 
servants of the Government, while aiming at the creation 
of a Malayan Service as opposed to the Colonial Service 
by, the greater employment of local personnel and the 
restriction of expatriate officials to experts whose skill and 
ability cannot be supplied by Malayans. | | 

The Party supports the usual social principles of 
policy, and lays down five major objects (1) the promotion 
of national unity and. opposition to all racial and com- 


munal barriers. (2) To establish in power a Party Negara 
Government in the Federation. (3) To uphold the posi- 


tion of the Malay Rulers as_ constitutional heads of State. 


(4) To secure by constitutional means the transfer of 
power and to establish a self-governing United States of 
Malaya. (5) To promote the political, economic and social 
progress of the people. The Party holds that a self- 
governing Malaya should remain in the Commonwealth. 


NEW GUISE 


stitutions set up by the present regime may be used by 
the Party occasionally to prosecute Government Officials, 
but the hierarchy reserve judgments on their own actions 
and policy to the Party Committee, and are literally beyond 
and above the law. 

The National Congress may meet publicly or secretly, 
and voting may be secret or by a show of hands. A two- 
thirds majority is needed for alterations of the Constitu- 
tion. The Standing Committee of Congress may meet 
fortnightly but more or less frequently, as its Chairman 
decided. Bills may be presented to it by the Chairman 
or Vice-Chairman of the Republic or by the two Congress 
Committees, by the State Council or by any member of the 
Standing Committee. This Standing Committee appoints 
diplomatic envoys, and, when Congress is not in session, also 
Vice-Premiers, Ministers and heads of Cabinet Commissions, 


and the Cabinet’s Secretary-General, on the proposal of the 


Prime Minister. 

The Chairman of the Standing Committee may 
nominate the Vice-Presidents of the Supreme Court, and its 
Committees, the Judges, the Vice-Chairmen of the Supreme 
Yuan of Prosecution and mem Pers of its Committees, and 
the Prosecutors. 

The members of Congress have much the same status 
and privileges as in other countries but some points are 
They have a duty actively to support 
Government both in their place of work and in their socia. 
activities. The same is enjoined on the local congressmen, 


all of whom therefore become propagandists and agents of » 


the Government. As there are nearly six million of them, 
they become a great asset to Government and Party alike. 

The State Council or Cabinet can hold meetings of two 
distinct types: the Full Session and the Inner or Standing 
Session. The Inner Cabinet consists only of the Premier, 
the Vice-Premiers and the Secretary-General. Both 
sessions have the same powers. 

Provincial and City governments are elected by the 
local congresses, but a curious provision is that their re- 
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EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS IN PEKING 


There are many explanations for the relative failure of 


the recent drive for more students to go from Hongkong 


to the mainland. Both teaching and the standards of pupils 
have fallen considerably in China, owing to the substitution 
of quantity for quality and the infusion not only of unquali- 
fied teachers but of workers’ and peasants’ offspring who 
have had only a smattering of schooling. The Minister of 
Education has since called on educational organs of all 
levels to implement in secondary and primary schools the 
resolution passed by the Peking Committee of the Chinese 
Communist Party on the raising of standards of teaching. 

The circular follows a decision of the Government Ad- 
ministration Council. It refers to the great development 
of education since the new regime took over but admits 
is low, and the’ product so 
urgently needed for higher institutions and the secondary 
specialization schools inferior. Reference is made to pre- 
vious resolutions and exhortations on this topic last Decem- 
ber and last June by the G.A.C., and leadership organs are 
required to study them again in earnest, and work vigorous- 
ly for their implementation. Improvement called funda- 
mentally for the cultivation of students as personnel for 
the overall development of Socialism. The problem must 
be considered in an overall manner’ to ensure that things 
are not done in a one-sided and over-hasty manner. The 
students must be armed with scientific knowledge and So- 
cialist ideas and made to practice’ physical training’ to 
strengthen their physique. Teachers and students alike 
must make a thoroughly good job of it. The raising of the 
quality of the teachers was a decisive factor, and it was 
essential to ensure that teachers engaged in the study of 
politics, culture and business, to be taken up in combination 
with the practice of teaching for their cultivation and eleva- 
tion. 

- This circular was followed up by an editorial in the 
Kwang Ming Jih Pao, emphasising the importance of or- 
ganizing primary and junior middle school graduates unable 
to go on to higher schools, so that they may be engaged in 
production and self-study. On this oceasion the aspect of 
the problem dealt with is not the severe limitation on entry 
into middle schools but the preblem of organizing those who 
failed in their entrance examinations. The two aspects are 
doubtless intimately connected, if only by quotas limiting 
those who may be allowed to pass. “Everything possible 
should be done to enable parents and students alike to 
recognise that the Party, the Government, the school 
teachers and Society all feel deeply concerned with their 
future,” and that a bright future is ahead of them either 


to engage in labour and production.or to study by them- 


selves at home for the time being. Great attention is also 
to be paid to the ideological or psychological state of the 


students and their parents, on which there has been pretty - 


sponsible subordinates are nominated by the State Council, 
which helps the Centre to keep control. Each level of 
congress may annul or revise unsuitable decisions of the 
lower level and the decisions and orders of lower people’s 
councils. The regional congresses (mid-level) are elected 
by secret vote; the local congresses by show of hands. 

Thus the system of “democratic-centralism” has checks 
and balances which ensures ultimate control from above. 

The Prosecution Yuans are entrusted not only with 
criminal cases but also with the control of the legality of 
decisions and orders issued by Government orders. 


clear evidence both of intense discontent on their part and 
of nervousness on the part of the regime. 

“Any change they may undergo both in thought and 
feeling when the result of the examination is announced 


should be analysed and studied and concrete measures 
drawn up, coupled with individual efforts at ‘persuasive 
education’ in different cases,” says the editorial. And it is 


frankly admitted that feeling is so high that “such efforts to 
make individual calls and persuasion are likely to meet with 
difficulties.” These, however, should be overcome by all 
means possible, but not by ignoring the problem or by 
adopting forceful methods. All possible should be done to 
console inconsolable parents and students and every patience 
exercised, so that there should be no inferiority complex, 
pessimism or disappointment on the part of the children. . 
They should be put into a mood which would enable them 
to march happily toward the production front and to under- 
take self-study on the existing foundations. 

Still more important, it is stated, is the organization of 
these students for production and self-study. In urban or 
industrial and mining districts where contacts have been 
made in advance with the relevant departments, and plans 
already drawn up, part of the junior middle school graduates 
and the older primary school graduates should be immediate- 
ly taken in to these enterprises for industrial labour or 
to other departments for proper work. Where no concrete 
plans have been drawn up, they may be absorbed in tele- 
communications, co-operatives and city transportation work, 
In small cities or places where handicrafts are more deve- 
loped they may be.taken into the handicraft co-operatives 
and workshops. Various organisations are also called on to 
help the students to find their own work or join the trade 
of their family. Some can take part in social service and 
still study for themselves. The Youth League, it is sug- 
gested, should take on more responsibility for this work. 
In larger cities, the radio can be used for the purpose of 
giving lessons. 

In the rural villages the primary school and junior 
middle school graduates are mostly qualified for labour and 
production; and the point is only how to educate and or- 
ganize them. These rural villages are in urgent need of a 
large number of literate youths. For several years they 
have been playing an important role in all kinds of rural 
work, including producer co-operatives and mutual aid 
teams. All rural cadres must welcome them to rural work, 
wherein they can help as bookkeepers and accountants while 
learning agricultural techniques. Agricultural technique 
promotion stations should open short courses for them in 
technical training. 

Apart from the production tasks, the students should 
also be organized to take part in rural social work, such as 
acting as teachers of the masses, recording minutes of 
meetings, and reading newspapers to the illiterate. They 
should, of course, be “closely watched as to their thoughts 
and feelings after they have engaged themselves in produc- 
tion.”” They have to be prevented from developing any in- 
feriority complex and from a feeling of arrogance and com- 
placency. “They should be well protected, constantly 
educated and steeled and nurtured to be capable producers 
with Socialist consciousness and proud _ reinforcements to 
the front of agricultural production.” Most of these 
students, having failed to gain entry into higher schools,: will 
be emotionally upset, and no time must be lost in putting 
them to work. It is easy to see from all this, reading be- 
tween the lines, how difficult things are all round at present. 
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FAR EASTERN 


ECONOMIC REVIEW 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT OF HOKKAIDO 


Hokkaido’s economic development is being carried out 
today under the “Overall Development Plan for Hokkaido” 
—a program extending over a period of 10 years from 1952 
to 1961. The new plan, now being carried out, empha- 
sizes the industrial development of the region through the 
full utilization of its own resources. This is a departure 
from the past practice of considering Hokkaido only as a 
seurce of raw materials for the various industries located 
elsewhere in the country. 


It had become increasingly apparent that there was 
a need for a new and positive policy—an overall policy for 
economic development—which would stress the utilization 
of the region and the importation of manpower and capital 
from other parts of the country. This need was reflected 
in the “Overall Development Plan for Hokkaido,’’ which 
was drawn up by the Hokkaido Development Agency in 
October 1951—one year and a half after the enactment of 
the Hokkaido Development Law. 


The development program covers the period from fiscal 


1952 through fiscal 1961, and is divided into the First ‘and. 


Second Five-Year Plans. The former puts principal em- 
phasis on building up basic facilities essential to the es- 
tablishment of new industries, and the latter aims at ad- 
vanced development of those industries through the augmen- 
tation and improvement of those basic facilities. 


The objective of the overall plan is to develop the 
economic potential to the extent that Hokkaido will be 
able to maintain a population of 6,000,000 by fiscal 1956, 
the target year of the First Plan, and a population of 
10,000,000 by fiscal 1961, when the Second Plan as well as 
the overall plan come to a close. 


At present, Hokkaido has only a sparse population of 
4,500,000 (5.3 per cent of the total Japanese population) 
or an average of 60 persons per square kilometer (roughly 
a quarter of the national average), despite its vast natural 
resources and extensive area. The industrial production is 
only about four per cent of the national total, and the 
overall income of the entire population is not more than 
five per cent of the national total. Hitherto, Hokkaido’s 
primary industries, agriculture and fishing, had been em- 
phasized and the secondary industries relegated to the back- 
ground. This kept Hokkaido in a constant state of under- 
development and led to the realization of the need to over- 
haul the policy for the development of Hokkaido. 


Under the First Five-Year Plan, special emphasis is 
laid on four projects of urgent necessity. They are: 1. 
Development of electric power potential. a. Hydraulic 
electric power: 315,000 kilowatts (including 130,000 kilo- 
watts on the Ishikari River and 150,000 kilowatts on the 


Tokachi River). b. Thermal electric power: 60,000 kilo- 
watts. 


2. Construction and improvement of roads, harbor 
facilities, river basins, etc. as the prerequisites of the de- 
velopment projects. a. Roads: Extension of the total 
traffic mileage for automobiles to 15,000 kilometers (at pre- 
sent: 10,000 kilometers). Repair of 7,500 kilometers of 
roads to increase the transportation capacity. Replacement 
of existing bridges of 14,500 meters by permanent, durable 
bridges. b. Harbor facilities: Repair and improvement of 


ximately 367,500 acres). 


harbor facilities of five ports—Hakodate, Otaru, Muroran, 
Kushiro and Rumoi—to make them fit for both coastal and 
foreign trade and, at the same time, overhaul the facilities 
of 30 other ports including Wakkanai to fit them for coastal 
trade, ports of shelter, and for loading and unloading related 
to the development of natural resources. c. River basins: 
Repair of the embankments of 119 rivers for’ preservation 
and improvement of 140,000 chobu (approximately 343,000 
acres) of cultivated land and 70,000 chobu (approximately 
171,500 acres) of arable land. Completion 
river development project (construction of Ikushumbetsu 
and Ashibetsu dams) related to electric power generation. 
d. Railways: Construction of 13 new railway lines for the 
purpose of facilitating the development of natural re- 
sources. 


3. Increase of food production. a. land  improve- 
ment (irrigation, drainage, soil-dressing, etc.) of a total of 
500,000 chobu (approximately 122,500 acres). b. soil im- 
provement (layer mixing cultivation, neutralization of acid 
scil, etc.) of a total of 600,000 chobu (approximately 
147,000 acres). ec. development of dairy enterprises (in- 
crease of milch cows) to a total of 115,000 heads. d._ re- 
clamation (cultivation) of a total of 150,000 chobu (appro- 


e. renovation of 69 fishery har- 
bors. 


4. Basie surveys for development. a. survey of each 
of nine regions. b. survey of underground resources. 

The following table shows the expected results of the 
First Five-Year Plan in its target year of fiscal 1956: 


Fiscal Fiscal 
1956 1949-50. 
(B) (A) (B)/(A) 
Cultivated land 
(Unit: 10,000 chobu or 24,500 acres) 95 74 1.28 
Milch cows 


Staple foods (given in rice equivalent) 


(Unit: 10,000 koku or 1,864,000 litres) 800 500 1.60 
Marine products 


(Unit: 10,000 kan or 37,500,000 
Coal 
Electric power: 
Hydraulic 
Thermal 
Population 
Note: Staple foods include rice, wheat and barley, soya beans, 


potatoes and milk. 


Total financial requirements for the First Five-Year 
Plan amount to Y433,500,000,000 ($1,204,166,000) and are 
to be covered as follows: Y130,000,000,000 ($361,111,000) 
from the fund for public enterprises in the General Account 
of the National budget; Y10,200,000,000 ($28,333,000) from 
the fund for industry and economy in the General Account 
of the National budget; Y32,100,000,000 ($89,166,000) from 
the Special Account of the National budget; Y16,600,000,000 
($46,111,000) from the funds of the Hokkaido local gov- 
ernment; Y15,200,000,000 ($42,222,000) from the city, town 
and village funds; Y229,400,000,000 ($637,222,000) from 
private capital investments. 
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* BOOKING OF 
AIR, SHIP & RAIL TICKETS 
* RESERVATION BOOKING OF 
HOTELS 


SIGHTSEEING TOURS 
ARRANGEMENTS 


Representative of 


, NEW ZEALAND 
GOVERNMENT TOURIST BUREAU 


Our Services throughout JAPAN for all 
Your Travel requirements © | 


EASTERN TRAVEL AGENCY LTD. 


NO. 411 HOTEL TOKYO BLDG. 
NO. 2, 1-CHOME MARUNOUCHI, CHIYODA-KU 
TOKYO, JAPAN. 


-CABLE: . ETAGENCY TOKYO: 
TEL: 28 * 3909 * 3908 * 3907 * 5489 * 3986 


TRAVEL 


Authorized Foreign Exchange Bank 


THE NIPPON 


KANGYO BANK 


LIMITED 


Established: 1897 
HEAD OFFICE: HIBIYA, TOKYO 


Over 100 branches in all principal cities of Japan 


Powerful 
Reliable 


4 ISUZU Truck & Bus 


Figures speak for 
themselves! 

Using ISUZU trucks 
shows up in the 
Credit column of 
any ledger. 


' 


ZU MOTOR CoO., LTD. 
691, OLSAKASHITA-CHO, SHINAGAWA-KU, TOKYO. 
CABLE ADDRESS: ISUZU TOKYO 


Foreign Agents: 
OKINAWA ISUZU MOTOR CO., LTD. 


KANG YONG TRADING CO., LTD. 
SAMWHA ENTERPRISE CO., LTD. 


| | - INTERNATIONAL AUTO CO., LTD. 


q-han, 2-ku, Asato, Mawashi-shi, Okinawa. 
7, Po-ai Road, Taipei, Taiwan. | 
119, Suapah Road, Bangkok, Thailand. 

No. 92, 2nd-ka, Choongmoo-Ro, Choong-koo, Seoul, Korea. 
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FAR EASTERN 


ECONOMIC REVIEW 


PROGRESS OF JAPAN’S COLOR MOTION PICTURES 


By Kiyohiko Shimazaki 


(Director, Nippon Motion Picture Technicians Association) 


In the short space of a few years, Japan’s color motion 
pictures have reached a level where they now rank with the 
best in the world. The development and use of color films 
is largely a postwar phenomenon; it was only three years 
ago that the first attempt was made to produce a feature- 
length color motion picture. But the results have been out- 
standing and they give promise of a brilliant future. In 
April this year, a Japanese motion picture in color was 
screened for the first time abroad. The film, Jigokumon 
(Gate of Hell), won the Grand Prix at the Seventh Interna- 
tional Film Festival at Cannes in competition with the top 
film productions of the world. For the Japanese motion 
picture industry, this was the second Grand Prix since 
Rashomon, a black and white production, took top honors at 
the 1951 International Film Festival at Venice. At the East 
Asia Film Festival held in Tokyo in May this year, Japanese 
color productions, Konjiki Yasha (Demon of Gold) and 
- Sakuma Dam, won first prize awards in the drama and docu- 
mentary sections, respectively. 


In view of the successes achieved to date, it can be said 
that Japan’s color productions, together with the black-and- 
_whites, have reached a level fully comparable in excellence 


with world standard, both in respect to technique and -pro-. 


duction. High standards and brilliant achievements in any 
field usually require many years’ experience. But Japan’s 
experiment with color film production is relatively — short, 
Jigckumon being only the fifth feature-length all-color pro- 
duction since the first attempt was made three years ago. 


Cclor motion picture productions were first imported 
into Japan from the United States in the mid-1930’s, after 
the modern color film was first inaugurated there in 1932 
with Technicolor’s three-color system. This was first used 
mainly for animated cartoons and shorts. Then, in 1935 
came Kodachrome and in 1936, Agfacolor, and the films 
employing the multi-laminated coating system and the helio- 
chromic system became universal in many countries. 


About that time, Japan began importing the 16-mm. 
Kodachrome and later the 8-mm. Kodachrome films. 


documentary and publicity purpose as well as by amateur 
film makers started. 


However, by 1940, Japan had only just begun to experi- 
ment with the production of color films, using both the 
multi-laminated coating and the heliochromic systems. The 
outbreak of the war halted ali progress in the color film field 
until the immediate postwar years. Public taste for color 
productions was stimulated by the imports from the United 
States and the Soviet Union immediately after the war, but 
domestic color film output was hopelessly inadequate to meet 
the increasing demand. In 1945, the Fuji Photo Film Com- 
pany, by far the leading maker of Japan’s black-and-white 
55-mm. films, came out with the ‘“Fujicolor’. The Konis- 
hiroku Photo Industries, Ltd. did likewise in 1947 with its 
“Sakura Tennen-shoku (Natural Color)”. The two companies 
came out with experimental shorts to introduce their new 
products. Both films used the _ positive-positive system 
whereby the exposed film was made positive by the reversal 
development process, with subsequent duplications made 
directly on similar films without the use of negatives. Pro- 


Cannes International Film Festival 


Faci- 
lities for processing them were established, and their use for. 


duction and processing facilities were limited, and the films’ 
use was restricted to short documentaries, tourist, public 
relations and industrial shorts, etc., and to brief color in- 
serts in feature-length black-and-white productions. 


Production and processing facilities, however, were ex- 
panded rapidly until in March 1951, the Shochiku Studios, 
using Fujicolor, was able to produce the first feature-length 
drama motion picture in Japan, Carmen Kokyo-ni Kaeru 
(Carmen Returns Home), and in the following year another 
feature in color, Natsuko-no Bohken (Adventures of Nat- 
suko). In the summer of 1953, the Toho Studios, also 
using Fujicolor, released Hana-no Naka-no Musume-tachi 
(Girls in the Flowers). On the other hand, Konishiroku had 
incorporated the unique ‘“Konicolor” Print method in its 
Sakuracolor film and in 1952 made its debut with a medium- 
length puppet film, Gausche the Cello Player. Using Sakura- 
color, Toyoko Eiga then released its feature-length drama 
production of ancient Japan, Nichirin (Sun). 


It was just about this time that the Daiei Studios, after 
experimenting with various color films, both domestic and 
foreign, selected the Eastman Color film and produced Jigo- 
kumon, the motion picture which won the Grand Prix at the 
this spring. Although 
this was the first time Eastman Color film was used in this 
country, the results fully measured up to the aim of the 
producers to film the colorful splendor of the ancient Japa- 
nese classic. It elicited unstinted admiration and _ praise 
from Japanese movie experts who are interested in foreign 
color films. 


Subsequently, the demand for Eastman Color film in- 
creased sharply. In addition to Daiei’s Konjiki Yasha, 
Tsuki Yori-no Shisha (Messenger from the Moon) and Sen 
Hime (Princess of Sen), Shin Toho produced Hawaii Chin- 
dohchyu (Strange Journey in Hawaii), and Toho released 
Miyamoto Musashi. And the other major studios, too, are 
planning feature productions using this film. It is also 
being used for documentaries, such as the Sakuma Dam. In 
addition, there are plans for major productions employing 
Belgium’s Gevacolor film. 


Meanwhile, the domestic film makers have _ switched 
over from their positive-positive system to the negative- 
positive system employed in the Eastman Color film and 
Gevacolor film and are thus overcoming their former pro- 
duction problems. With several yeats’ experience now 
behind them, they are expected'to make public a greatly 
improved color film either late this year or early next year. 
The low cost of the new system is expected to make it ex- 
tremely attractive to domestic studios. 


Parallel with this development, the mass_ production 
of the Tri-acetate safety film, on which experiments have 
now continued for some time and which already is in prac- 
tical use in some quarters, is steadily progressing. There- 
fore, it is believed that with the appearance of these im- 
proved domestic films next year, Japan’s color motion pic- 
ture industry will now develop at an accelerated pace. It 
is confidently expected that Japanese color films will be able 


to keep pace with the developments in foreign color motion 
picture circles. 
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-churia as China’s ally in August, 1945. 
Party members proceed:— 
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PEKING’S ECONOMIC ARGUMENTS FOR THE HUNGRY 


The Chinese people are going short just now as never 
before, and it would be surprising if most of them do not 
murmur about it. These are troubles not even the most 
indifferent to politics are likely to ignore. The Communist 
technique, in this as in most other things, is militant and 
aggressive rather than apologetic or persuasive. But there 
are some interesting figures as well as rather simple illus- 
trations in one explanatory essay, made by two Party 
members in the Peking People’s Daily, which is designed 
to tell the common people why it is they are going short of 
so many necessities nowadays. 


The dissertation begins by reminding the people that 
the Socialist industrialization of the country is the major 
task and that to do this heavy industry must first be 
developed. Various types of machinery must be imported 
and to but this exports must be organised. The equipment 
for the factories and mines which the Soviet Union had 
helped the Chinese to construct or renovate was all obtained 
through trade by exporting China’s own products—implying 
that none of it was returned on the basis of stolen goods 
taken away unlawfully when the Russians invaded Man- 
Then the two 


“We can obtain ten tons of thick steel plates by ex- 
porting one ton of tea leaves, two tons of chemical ferti- 
lizer by exporting one ton of sun-flower seeds, five tons 
of thick steel plates by exporting one ton of pork, one 
tractor by exporting ten tons of pork, and a motor truck 
capable of carrying a weight of 12,000 catties by exporting 
19 tons of mandarin oranges. The export of a little more 
than 2,000 catties of dried egg powder will bring in return 
60,000 catties of petrol. 19,000 tons of shelled peanuts 
exported will bring a 5,000 kilowatt thermo-electric power 
plant capable of supplying enough electricity to a city with 
a population of from 800,000 to over 1,200,000. Ten 
thousand tons of flue-cured tobacco will pay for a complete 
set of machinery and equipment for a seamless tubing mill 
of the same size as that of the Anshan Steel and Iron 
Works, and one ton of raw silk will bring in enough steel 
rails to lay a railway line of one kilometer in length. The 
quantity of steel rails which can be obtained by exporting 
a little more than 500 tons of raw silk, will be sufficient 
for the laying of a railway line equivalent to the length of 
the Chengtu-Chungking Railway. From this we can under- 
stand the close relationship which exists between our ex- 
ports and the industrialization of the country. Exports 
guarantee imports. If we export more, we can import 
more. If we export less, we import less. 
no exports, there will be no imports. 
the gradual realization of national 


In order to ensure 
industrialization and 


. the victorious fulfilment of the first five-year plan, we must 


guarantee the prompt importing of various types of ma- 
chinery, industrial raw materials and complete sets of 
equipment. Therefore we must strive to fulfil the export 
task in accordance with the principle of considering all as- 
pects of the problem and coordinating domestic and foreign 
marketing, and under the condition of appropriately satis- 
fying the needs of the people within the country. Comrade 
Stalin has taught us, “We cannot repeat the old saying, ‘we 
must keep on exporting even though we ourselves’ go 
hungry’. 
want to eat like all other human beings and on this point 
they have our wholehearted support. But, under the con- 


country throughout the year. 


If there are . 


We cannot say this because workers and peasants © 


3 

dition of not harming the people’s _eonsumption, we can 
still adopt every possible means of incréasing our exports 
so that the State may always keep a definite amount of 
foreign exchange reserve on hand’’. With regard to com- 
modities which are of great importance to national economy 
and the people’s livelihood, we must not only actively pro- 
mote an increase in production in a planned manner and 
see that domestic needs are properly satisfied, but we must 
also think of all possible ways and means to reserve a 
portion for export purposes, in order to carry out the 
principle of giving equal consideration to both domestic 
and foreign marketing. Commodities which are of less im- 
portance to the national economy and the people’s liveli- 
hood should be actively organized for export. In the case 
of some commodities such as meat and peanuts, ‘damestic 
consumption may be appropriately cut down in order to 
satisfy the demand for export. If we do not actively im- 
prove our work and organize our exports, our industrial 
construction will be affected. But, on the other hand, if 
we only pay attention to foreign marketing and neglect 
domestic marketing, thus affecting the supply of commodi- 
ties for the home market, this is also incorrect. So we 
must consider all aspects of the problem. 


“Looking at a few of China’s exports in 19538, we 
can see that the volume of exports did not constitute a 
large proportion of the volume of production, thus it is 
definitely possible to increase our exports. According to 


statistics, the amount of frozen pork exported in 1953 con- 


stituted only 1.52 percent of the number of pigs reared, 
and 2.15 percent of the number slaughtered in the whole 
The quantity of eggs ex- 
ported constituted approximately seven-percent of the total 
output. A comparatively larger amount of flue-cured to- 
bacco was exported, but it also constituted only 18.71 per- 
cent of the total output. Exports of many other products 
such as silk, tea and peanuts did not exceed the prewar 
figures. In some cases, the volume of export was still very 
far behind the prewar level. 


“In order gradually to realize the Socialist industrializa- 
tion of the country, we must conduct propaganda on the re- 
lationship between imports and exports on the one hand and 
national industrialization on the other, amongst the broad 
masses of people, and educate them actively to increase 


production, improve the quality of products and sell their 


surplus products to the State in accordance with the State 
plan. This will coincide with both the current and the 
long-term interests of the masses and benefit both the 
individual and the State. The truth of this statement will 
be clearly shown by citing a few figures. In 1953, peasants 
throughout the country sold to State trading concerns ap- 
proximately 1,800,000 million yuan worth of live pigs, 
460,000 million yuan worth of eggs, and 190,000 million 
yuan worth of fruit (this figure only covered the sale of 
apples, oranges and bananas and did not include the amount 
purchased by local State-operated enterprises and coopera- 
tives). This big increase in the peasants’ income played a 
large part in improving their livelihood and in developing 
production. But if attention were not paid to increasing 
production in a planned manner and the peasants were not 
mobilized to sell their products to the State, many precious 
things would have been used up piecemeal. Thus not only 
would the peasants’ income be reduced, but sources of 
supply for the country’s exports would also be curtailed. 
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REPORTS 


The Cooperative Movement 


China now has more than 32,000 supply-and-marketing 
and consumers’ cooperatives with a total membership of 
over 164 million. By the end of 1953, funds owned by all 
cooperative societies were 20 times the total for 1950. Total 
volume of commodities handled by these cooperatives in 
1953 was 11 times that in 1950. Retail sales during the 
first half of 1954 exceeded the plan by 10% and purchases 
exceeded the quota by 10.4%. One quarter of the country’s 
total retail business during 1953 was done through coopera- 
tives. In some areas where the cooperative movement was 
more successful, from 50% to 80% of the local retail busi- 
ness was transacted through cooperatives. Of the goods 
supplied by cooperatives in the countryside in 1953, 16% 


consisted of farm tools, fertilisers and insecticides and 84% 
was daily necessities. 


In 1950 there were only about 20 million cooperative 
members distributed mainly in the earlier “liberated” areas 
in Northeast, North and East China. During the past four 
years, the supply-and-marketing as well as consumers’ co- 
operatives gradually developed into a new commercial net- 
work covering the whole country. These cooperatives are 
aiding the state-owned commerce in stabilising commodity 
prices and promoting trade between urban and rural dis- 
tricts. About 75% of all the purchases by the cooperatives 
in 1953 were made on behalf of the State. These purchases 
included raw materials for various industries and_ grain. 
cotton, hemp, tobacco, tea, silk and wool tops for export. 
The main tasks of the supply and marketing cooperative 
are: (1) To widen the channels for the two-way flow of 
commodities between town and country. (2) To. control 
the individual peasant economy and individual handicrafts 
and to push forward their Socialist transformation in ac- 
cordance with the plans and policies of the State. (3) To 
expand the organised flow of commodities under the leader- 
ship of state trading concerns and to squeeze out the in- 
fluence of capitalist commerce in the countryside and 
gradually cut off the links between the peasantry and urban 
. capitalism. 

Recently the authorities in Peking urged these supply 
and marketing cooperatives to improve the supply and 
marketing relationship with the handicraft industry and to 
streamline the management of the 11,766 processing plants 
connected with the cooperatives in order to produce more 


This would affect the fulfilment of the import task and 


would be extremely unfavourable to the industrial con- 
struction of the fatherland. 


“We believe that if only. we can lead the masses to 
- Increase production and cut down consumption in a planned 
and active manner and make a success of purchasing work 
at reasonable prices, our sources of supply for exports will 
not diminish, but will continue to increase. At the same 
time, if in such business operation as the purchasing, pro- 


cessing, storage and transport of goods, we can continuously | 


improve the quality of products, minimize waste, practise 
strict economy, cut down costs and fully develop the latent 
strength of our people, it will definitely be possible to ful- 
fil the State’s export task and to guarantee the import of 
various types of machinery, industrial raw materials and 
complete sets of equipment required for 
trialization.” 


FROM CHINA 


and repair of farm implements. 


national indus- 
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to meet the new situation in which supply has lagged be- 
hind demand. Peking explained that due to the rapid e 


provement in mass purchasing power since the launching 01 
the economic construction programmes in 1953 the demand 
for daily commodities had greatly increased. 


More than 60% of the country’s peasant bbuiseaide 
have joined agricultural producers cooperatives or mutual- 
aid teams. Over 300,000 people have 
manage cooperatives in various provinces. About 150,00C 
farm technicians will be trained this winter for agricultura) 
producers cooperatives in Honan Province, They will 
specialise in raising crop yields, animal husbandry, the use 
In Szechuan, more than 
100,000 peasants recently received technical training in 
animal husbandry, veterinary service or accounting. An- 
other 110,000 farmers will be trained next year. 


Production & Development 


Fukien had expanded its autumn soya bean acreage by 
over 5,000 hectares this year and the 40,000 hectares of 
autumn soya beans yielded an estimated crop of 22,500 
tons. Tea-seed harvested from 66,000 hectares in Kiangsi 
this year will yield 7,000 tons of tea-seed oil. The gross 
output of oil-yielding crops in Sinkiang on some 100,000 
hectares will reach 66,500 tons. This year’s tea output in 
Chekiang totalled over 20,000 tons representing an increase 
of 1,250 tons over that of last year. Formerly  grain-de- 
ficient Kweichow is now a grain surplus province. The 
recent renovation of 35,000 wells and other small irrigation 
projects will increase next year’s rice crop by 16,000 tons. 
In Kansu, 170,000 hectares of waste-land along the Shu 
Le River will be reclaimed. In Eastern Honan, 7,000 
hectares of waste land were added this year to the 130,000 
hectares protected from wind and sand storms by shelter 


belts. Half of the total sheltered area was sown to various 
crops. 


Anshan is producing new types of rolled oe for major 
projects throughout the country. Among the more than 50 
new products are special steel parts for the Han River Rail- 
way Bridge; special alloy tubes for ball bearing casings 
required by the Harbin Ball-Bearing Plant; special seamless 
tubes for ship’s boilers, oil pumps and drilling equipment; 
and steel sheeting for oil tanks, roofing, enamelware and 
many other purposes. In the drive to save production 
costs, factories and mines in Anshan alone saved 236,000 
million yuan (about 3.4 million pounds sterling) during the 
first 10 months of 1954 by improving equipment and tech- 
nique as well as adopting better working systems. The 
Dairen Steel Plant fulfilled its 1954 production target two 
months ahead of schedule. By November 15, one of the 
electric furnaces of the plant already produced 1,500 extra 
tons of high-grade steel. 


A completely-mechanised coal pit in the Tsiaotso Coal- 


field in Honan will be commissioned before the end of this 
year. The reconstruction of the pit took almost a year to 
complete. New deposits were recently discovered in this 
coal field which had been regarded as nearing exhaustion. 
According to the surveys the newly discovered deposits 
will extend the life of the field by another hundred years 
at the present rate of production. Geological surveys re- 
vealed that not only the life of existing pits in the Kisi 
Coalfield could be greatly extended but abandoned ones 
could also be further exploited. More rich coal deposits 
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were found in the Mentowkow area in the western out- 
skirts of Peking. The new field covers an area of 200 
square kilometres with ten seams ranging from 0.5 metre 
to 10 metres thick. The open-cut mine in Fushun recently 
exceeded its 1954 target by over 200,000 tons. State- 
owned coal mines in Central-South China recently fulfilled 
their 1954 production plan 40 days ahead of time and 
will produce an extra 280,000 tons of coal before the end 
of the year. 


A new oil well went into production at the Sino- 
Soviet Joint Stock Petroleum Company last month. This 
well is 2,700 metres deep and is the deepest well in China. 
The Szechuan Cement Plant fulfilled its 1954 production 
quota last month and will produce 8,100 tons additional 
The porcelain centre 
of Kingtehchen in Kiangsi is producing at the rate of 30,000 
tons of chinaware and other porcelain goods a year. The 
1955 target has been set at 40,000 tons. 


Communication Lines 


A new railway station with 21 side tracks and equipped 
with up-to-date installations was completed last week about 
10 kilometres from the Artshan steel centre.’ The work 
along an 80-kilometre stretch of the northern section of 
the new Paoki-Chengtu Railway is now under construction. 
More than 30,000 workers have been mobilized. Among the 
work for the winter is a 2,300 metre tunnel through the 
Tsinling Mountains at 2,000 metres above sea level. The 
building of this section involves some of the most difficult 
engineering work in the history of China’s railway con- 
struction. It cuts across the huge mountain barrier that 
thrusts out from the Tibetan Plateau, the “roof of the 
world”, which divides China geographically into north and 
south. About 300 kilometres along this 700-kilometre 
Paoki-Chengtu Railway has been completed. 


The 2,255-kilometre Sikang-Tibet Highway was com- 
pleted last week. Only 80 kilometres of the 2,000-kilometre 
Chinghai-Tibet Highway now remain to be built before 
through traffic is opened from Sining, capital of Chinghai 
to Lhasa, capital of Tibet. With the completion of this 
Chinghai-Tibet Highway, Tibet will become the centre of 
the new highway network in the Southwest. 


Timber and Afforestation 


Output of timber in Hunan between this winter and 
next autumn will exceed that of the previous year by 12%. 
Hunan has an estimated reserve of 10 million cubic metres 
of timber in its western part alone. Meanwhile, afforesta- 
tion has begun on 150,000 hectares in Hunan. This repre- 
sents an increase of 50% over the area-afforested in 1953. 
In Kiangsi, some 270,000 hectares of mountainous regions 
were afforested during the past five years. This represents 
about 10% of the mountainous area in the province suitable 
for afforestation. In Kansu, over 10,000 hectares of land 
were planted to saplings this year. Most of the saplings 
were planted along the upper and middle reaches of the 
Wei and China tributaries of the Yellow River. A new 
state-owned tree nursery was recently set up in the out- 
skirts of Peking. Over 70,000 seedlings were planted. On 
the outskirts of Peking, 1.7 million trees were planted along 


the Western Hills, the banks of the Yungting River and 


other places. 


New Discoveries & Old Methods 


China recently introduced a new method in the pro- 
duction of carbon black. It employs a mixture of coal 
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gas and vapour of napthalene. This new method cuts the 
cost by 50% and increases the output by three and half 
times to five times over the old method of deriving carbon 
black from pure coal gas. 


A Chinese medicinal herb research committee was re- 
cently set up in Tientsin for both Western and traditional 
Chinese medical practitioners and pharmacists to study 
the medicinal herbs and their usage. Hospitals in Tientsin 
are studying the effects of medicinal herbs in the treat- 
ment of high blood pressure, asthma and neurasthenia. At 
the Municipal No. 3 Hospital 80% of the patients suffering 
from high blood pressure registered improvements after 
they had taken dosages of herbs used for this purpose in 
the traditional Chinese medicine. 


More than a hundred titles of ancient Chinese books. 
on medicine were recently collected by the Anhwei Pro- 
vincial Museum. They included rare editions, original 
manuscripts and hand-copied manuscripts of the Chin, Yuan, 
Ming and Ching Dynasties. Among the collection were two 
new discoveries—a book on classified medicinal herbs. block- 
printed in the reign of Tai Ho of the Chin Dynasty in the 
13th century and a medical handbook block-printed in the 
last years of the Ming Dynasty. 
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AR EASTERN 


Economic Revitw 


CURRENT TRENDS IN BURMA 


There was the usual seasonal recession in business 
activity during the second quarter of 1954, though the 
rate of contraction was milder than last year owing prin- 
cipally to the fact that the first quarter seasonal expansion 
had been lower this year. Despite a decline by 3.7% in 
rice production, an adverse change in the terms of trade 
and a substantial deficit in the balance of payments, general 
economic activity appears to have been somewhat higher 
than last year. Private money supply at the end of June 
was higher than last year by 7.66% and total bank credit 
by 10.8%; but prices have not shown a rising trend. This 
is attributable partly to the continued improvement in the 
political situation and internal communications which facili- 
- tated a better flow of domestic trade as reflected by a 13% 
increase in the volume of merchandise carried by the Inland 
Water Transport and the Burma Railways. However, the 
principal factor responsible for sustaining the economy on 
this upward trend in spite of unfavourable conditions in 
production and external trade was the large measure of gov- 
ernment economic activity in connection with the develop- 
ment programme. 


The Government has been particularly active in the 
economic sphere during the second quarter. In addition to 
contracting with a number of countries to ensure the sale 
of the rice crop for this and the next three years, preliminary 
steps were taken and contracts entered into with foreign 
technical firms for setting up paper milling, jute milling, 
steel rolling and iron smelting industries in the country in 
accordance with the priorities laid down during the imple- 
mentation conferences held in February. Another important 
government economic activity was the active preparation for 
the establishment of the State Commercial Bank in accord- 
ance with an act passed in March. | 


Rice exports which had shown a tendency to lag during 
the first quarter caught up during the second quarter owing 
to large shipments to Japan and India under the agreements 
entered into with these countries. The Government as usual 
played a major role in the export of. rice this year and 
' private activity in this sphere appears to have declined to a 
lower level than last year. Import activity, on the other 
hand, has been high for both the Government and the pri- 
vate sectors mainly on account of large imports of capital 
equipment. 


Money Supply 


Continuing the slack season downtrend which com- 
menced in April, private money supply during the second 
quarter dropped K 3,42 lakhs or 3.5 per cent in contrast 
to an expansion of K 3,39 lakhs or 4 per cent in the same 
quarter last year. Despite this drop in private money sup- 
ply there was a net increase of K5,54 lakhs or 5 per cent 
in total money supply due to a rise of K 8,96 lakhs or 37 
per cent in Government deposits. The changes in the prin- 
cipal components of money supply for the quarter are given 
below together with comparable data for the past two 
years :— 


(net) 


(lakhs of kyats) 


Increase + 
or Private 
decrease — Total 
during the Total Notes Demand Government 
Second & Coin deposits deposits (*) 
Quarter 
1952 + 6,72 — 2,80 — 4,96 +: 2.46 + 8,52 
1953 + 17,00 + $3,839 — 2,57 + 5,96 + 13,61 
1954 + 6,64 —. 3,42 — 6,43 + $01 + 8,96 


* Including the deposits of the State Agricultural Bank. 


An analysis of the factors affecting private money sup- 
ply during the second quarter of 1954 reveals the following 
features :— | 

1. The increasing expansionary 
actions with the Government sector. Net domestic cash 
disbursements by the Government amounted to K 138,66 
lakhs as compared with only K 1,67 lakhs in the corres- 
ponding quarter last year. It is very likely that Govern- 
ment expenditures will exceed receipts in the coming 
months and it is to be expected that the Government’s 
financial transactions will continue to be the main expan- 
sionary factor in the private money supply. 


2. An external deficit of K 15,11 lakhs against a 
surplus of K 5,17 lakhs during the same quarter last year. 
This is due to the fact that the private sector’s imports 
also include those goods which are to be used in the various 
Government projects.. The growing tendency for the Gov- 
ernment to import on its own behalf, particularly through 
the State Central Stores Board, may reduce these private 
external payments in the future. 


3. Repayments to the banking sector exerted a con- 
tractionary influence of K 1,97 lakhs as compared to K 5,68 
lakhs last year. 


The position is summarised below :— 


influence of trans- 


Factors Affecting Private Money Supply 
(lakhs of kyats) 


Second Second 
Items Quarter Quarter 
1953 | 1954 
Changes in Private Money Supply + 3,39 — 3,42 
Factors affecting change :— 
Net receipts from the Government 
Expansion in Bank Credit ...... — 5,68 — 1,97 
Shift to time deposits ......... + 233 
Net receipts from (+) or payments (—-) 


Despite Ways and Means accommodation of K 9.5 crores 
rom the Union Bank during the quarter, the Govern- 
ment deposits, including the deposits of the State Agricul- 
tural Bank, rose only K 8,96 lakhs against a rise of K 13,61 
lakhs in the corresponding quarter last year. This was due 
to higher net disbursements to the domestic sector as well 
as to lower net receipts from abroad. Net domestic cash 
disbursements to the private sector were unusually large, 
K 13,66 lakhs against K 1,67 lakhs last year but this failed 
to increase private money supply because of the large private 
external payments. Net foreign receipts during the quar- 
ter amounted to K 10,65 lakhs as compared to K 14,36 lakhs 
last year due mainly to extraordinary expenditures in con- 
nection with the Government’s development programmes and 
the settlement of the debt to the United Kingdom (for de- 
tails of which see section on Balance of Payments). The 
expansionary influence of central bank credit to the Govern- 
ment during the quarter has, therefore, been offset by the 
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SPEED CARGO 


CAT offers complete cargo services 
to all points in the Far East and 
throughout the World. From canaries 
to elephants, CAT’s speed cargo service 


is the finest anywhere. 


Check these points before shipping : 
Low Cost. 
Bulk movements a_ specialty 


Charter . Flights anytime, 


any place 
Speedy efficient and _  de- 


pendable service 


When shipping by CAT Speed Cargo 


remember, CAT is the largest air carrier 


in the Far East and is backed by years of 
experience in this specialized field.’ 
Always ship by CAT speed Cargo. 


MEMBER, FAR EAST AIRLINES ASSOCIATION 


Offices: | 
Peninsula: Hotel 17 Chater.-Road 
enr. Middle & Nathan Rds. Hong Kong 
Kowloon Tel. 54152/3 Tel. 32441 
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MESSAGERIES 
P. O. Box 53 | 
Queen's Bldg. 
LUXURIOUS LINERS 
SPEEDY CARGO £SHIPS 
To and From 2 
EVROPE 
INDOCHINA |. 
PHILIPPINES | 


“SUGARCRAFT”  26666/8 


MARITIMES 


mM Tel. 26658 


4, 

4 


C.F. SHARP 
10-14 Caxton House, 1 Juddell Street 
TELEPHONE 


STEAMSHIP-AGENTS—OPERATORS 
SHIP BROKERS-TRAVEL AGENTS 


For Dependable Service on Any Air .and Ocean- 
’ Passenger and Freight Bookings 


COMPLETE > Main Office. 
ORIENTAL 501 Insular Life Bldg 
REPRESENTATION Manila Philippines 
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Peninsular & Oriental S. N. Co. 
British India S. N. Co., Ltd. — 
Eastern & Australian S. S. Co., Ltd. 


- will be glad to assist with 
Passage and Freight space 


To 


STRAITS AND CEYLON 
INDIA AND PAKISTAN 
EAST AFRICA AND PERSIAN GULF 
RED SEA AND MEDITERRANEAN PORTS 
‘UNITED KINGDOM AND CONTINENTAL PORTS 
AUSTRALIA, NEW GUINEA AND NEW ZEALAND. 


For Further Particulars 
Phone or Call 


MACKENZIE CO. 
OF HONGKONG LTD. 
HONG KONG 


MACKINNON, MACKENZIE CO. JAPAN LTD. 


KOBK, YOKOHAMA, OSAKA & TOKYO 


AGENTS | 
Sutherland House PrP. & ©. Bldg., Chartered Bauk Bldg., 
P.O. Box P.O. Box 113, P.O. Box 246, 
: YOKOHAMA, Japan HONG KONG KOBE, Japan 


; 
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Across the Far East 


+++ you are assured of fast com- 
fortable journeys in 4 engined 
‘Skymaster’ aircraft crewed by 
British pilots who have travelled 
more than 40,000,000 passenger PRET: 
miles with one of the finest 
punctuality records in the 


Far East. 


RANGOON 


The reduced administrative costs 
of a regional airline enable Cathay 
Pacific Airways to offer reduced 
fares without detriment to 
standards of comfort, efficiency, | 
punctuality or safety. 


‘ 
3 < 
© 


lke : 


Passages, call $6260, 34149, Freight, call 58948 
_ BUTTERFIELD & SWIRE (H.K.) LTD., and major tourist agents. 


ESTABLISHED 1841 


leading Aerated Water 
in the Far East. 


The 


| Telegraphic Address: Dispensary 
Hong Kong or London 


A. S. WATSON & CO., LTD. 


Wine & Spirit Merchants. Representing the 
leading Brewers, Distillers & Wine Growers. 


SNOW 


TEL. 21463 


Specialists 


REG TRADE MARK 


MANUFACTURING, WHOLESALE & RETAIL CHEMISTS 


a4 Our Specialty is the packaging of praprietary medicines to 
your formula — whether in liquid, powder or tablet form. 
4 If you are already maraeting your product in the Far East, 


why not ship to us in bulk form and we will break this down. 
4 for your Distributor — Bottles, labels and cartons are of good 
quality and inexpensive, and obtainable locally — 


A. S. WATSON & CO., LTD., P.O. BOX 105, HONG KONG 


64, Crutched Friats, London E.C.3. 
Tel. Royal 3616. 


CALCUTTA 
| 
aan , SNOWCEM, AND DISTRIBUTED IN HONG KONG BY THE 
Green Island Cement Co., Ltd. 
| 
} 
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_ 


by 


| 


A.B. BURKILL & SONS (HONGKONG) LTD. 


(Incorporated in Hong Kong) 


SECRETARIAL AND MANAGEMENT 
INSURANCE 
IMPORTERS AND EXPORTERS 


101/2 Edinburgh House, Queen's Road, C. , 
| 


Secretaries, General Managers and/or Agents of :— 
AMALGAMATEBD RUBBER ESTATES LIMITED. 
ANGLO-FRENGH LAND INVESTMENT CO.,LTD. 


Sole Agents: 
ESSEX & SUFFOLK EQUITABLE INSURANCE | 
SOCIETE LTD. 
BRITISH ALUMINIUM LTD,, LONDON: | 
Aluminium of every description 
HOWARDS OF ILFORD LTD., ILFORD 
Fine Chemicals. 
THE THERMAL SYNDICATE, LTD., WALLSEND 
Industrial and Laboratory Silica Ware. 


ERINOID LIMITED, STROUD 
Plastics. 


Distributors : 
GBO. TUCKER EYELETS LTD., BIRMINGHAM 
Shoe eyelets. | | 


| 


BOOKING OFFICE: 
QUEEN'S BLDG., GROUND FL (OPP THE STAR FERRY) 
TELEPHONE 2665) 


WHEELOCK MARDEN COMPANY, LIMITED 


- 701/7 Edinburgh House, P.O. Box 85, Hong Kong 
Cable address: WHEELOCK HONG KONG 


REAL ESTATE 
MERCHANDISING | 
INSURANCE 
WAREHOUSING 
AVILA T 
MOTOR VEHICLES 
TE X TEE 


The: Wheelock Mazdon Group have offices in New York, ‘Tokyo, Yokohama, 
Kobe, Osaka, Shanghai, Singapore, London and principal cities in the U.K. 


| 
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F IN E 
SHIP. P LA.G 
SHIPBUILDING | 
SA GWA G E 


HONGKONG TRANSPORTATION CO., LTD. 


MARINA HOUSE, HONGKONG. | 


MOLASSES INSTALLATION CABLES: HONTRANCO SHIPYARD 
SHAN TSENG ae 


ve NGAU CHI WAN 
IMPORTERS EXPORTERS OF MOLASSES IN BULK | 


TUG «no LIGHTER OWNERS + OCEAN TOWING . 


STEEL BARGES FOR ALL 
‘PURPOSES PIPELINES: ETC. REPAIRS. 


OFFICES AND + AGENTS: “SING BANGKOK & - TOKYO 


AND 
TRUSTEES 
THE 
THE 


FAR 


HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK HONGKONG (TRUSTEE) LIMITED 
The Trust Corporation of the | 


HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI! BANKING CORPORATION 
HONG KONG 
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| 
MAERSK LINE SEASON]! 
Managed by | 
) A. P. MOLLER, COPENHAGEN , CHRISTMAS EVE 
¢ GALA DINNER DANCES till 2 a.m. 
MOLLER STEAMSHIP COMPANY INC., 
NEW YORK PENINSULA HOTEL, 1ST FLOOR 
Fast Fortnigntly Sailings To: REPULSE BAY HOTEL 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, BALTIMORE & 


PHILADELPHIA 
via 
JAPAN, SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES & CHRISTMAS DAY 


M.S. CHASTINE MAERSK .... ... Dec. 17 
M.S. JOHANNES MAERSK ..... .... Jan. 2 


M.S. TREIN MAERK .... ... ... Jan. 18 


J 

Accepting Transhipment Cargo on Through 

> Bills of Lading for Central and South 

America, Carribean and Gulf Ports. 

Speeial Strongroom Compartments & 
Refrigerated Cargo Space. 

4 

J 


SPECIAL TEA DANCE 4.30 p.m.—6.30 p.m. 
REPULSE BAY HOTEL 


GALA DINNER DANCES till 2 a.m. 
PENINSULA HOTBL, 18ST FLOOR 
REPULSE BAY HOTEL 


Arrivals from U.S.A. 


‘MS. “TREIN MAERSK”... ... ... Dee. 23 
MS. OLUF MAERSK ....... ... Dec. 31 
MS NICOL MARRGK = San. 1 


Sailings to India, Pakistan & P. Gulf 


MS. BLUEN MAERSK... ... Jam. 7 
M.S. HERTA MAERSK .... ... Feb. 7 


Arrivals from Persian Gulf & India 


MS. MATILDE MAERSK ... ... Dee. 28 
M.S. KIRSTEN MAERSK... ... Jan. 25 


Sailings. to Djakarta, Semarang, 
Sourabaya, Macassar & Balik 


Papan via Manila 


M.S. HERTA MAERSK .... ... ... Dec. 16 
M.S. VIBEKE MAERSK... ... Dec. 30 


For Freight & Further Particulars 


NEW YEAR’S DAY 
SPECIAL THA DANCE 4.30 p.m.- 6.30 p.m. 
REPULSE BAY HOTEL 


_— 


Tickets and Reservations at Respective *: 
Reception Offices, 


and at the Company’s Head Office, 
Telephone House, 2nd floor, Hong Kong. 


Please Apply to: 


} NEW YEAR’S EVE 


| : JEBSEN & CO. ¢ 
Chinese Freight Booking Office ¢ HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
27, Connaught Rd., C. Tel: 20361. 
Dates and rotation subject to change without notice. ? ‘ HOTELS, LTD. 
»§ At liberty to proceed via other ports to ee 
load/discharge cargo ¢ 
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THE TOKYO LTD. 


WORLD WIDE FOREIGN EXCHANGE BUSINESS 


Head Office: 


Nihonbashi, Tokyo, Japan. 


Home Branches: | 
Tokyo, Yokohama, Nagoya, Osaka, Kobe and other main cities in Japan. 


Branches : 


London, New York, Calcutta, Bombay, Karachi, ~Hamburg, Hong Kong. 3 


THE BANK OF TOKYO of CALIFORNIA 


San Francisco, Los Angeles. er 3 | 
Room 30-39 ‘Caxton House, Duddell St., Hong Kong. . 


* 


. 


Special Christmas 
New Year 


enus for Your 
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large external expenditures by both the private and the 
government sectors. 


| The table below gives the trend in the principal com- 
ponents of money supply during the past three years :— 


(lakhs of kyats) 


Private Govern- 

End of Total Notes Demand ment de- 

: Total & Coin deposits posits. (*) 
1952 June. 11,115 71,64 46,85 24,79 39,51 
1953 June 14,401 87,89 58,31 29,58 56,12 
1954 June 12,756 94,63 62,32 32,01 32,93 


* Include the State Agricultural Bank’s balances since June 1953. 


Although total money supply at the end of June 1954 
was 11 per cent lower than a year ago, private money supply 
was higher by K 6,74 lakhs or 7 per cent. This expansion 
was slightly higher in deposits, being 9 per cent against 6 
per cent in currency.. Notes and coin, however, continued 


to be the most iteses form of money with the private 
sector. 


Bank Credit 


With a slight interruption in May, the seasonal reces- 
sion in bank credit which commenced in March continued 
through June, registering a drop of K 1,97 lakhs or 12 per 
cent since the end of March as compared with a decline of 
30 per cent in the same period last year. The trend in 


bank credit during the quarter is given below together with 
the comparable trend in 1953:— 


(lakhs of kyats) 


1953 1954 
% Change | % Change 

End of Amount over previous Amount over previous 

Outstanding month Outstanding month 
18,70 — 4.54 16,40 — 1.62 
15,75 — 15.78 15,33 — 4.52 
14,78 — 6.16 15,52 + 1.24 
18,02 — 11.91 14,438 — 7,02 


The mildness of the busy season expansion in bank 
credit has already been commented upon in the previous 
bulletin. The slack season decline was also correspondingly 
lower with a maximum decline per month of only 7.02 per 
cent as compared to 15.78 per cent last year. Owing to this 
gradualness in bank credit contraction the call money rate 
remained unaffected at 1 per cent throughout the quarter. 


An analysis of bankers’ loans and advances as at the 
end of June 1954 shows that compared with the end of 
March advances to processing and manufacture declined 
K 1,38 lakhs or 338 per cent, to the distributive trades and 
marketing K 25 lakhs or 8 per cent and to the retail trades 
K 20 lakhs or 18 per cent. These declines were mainly 
seasonal and reflect the slackening pace in the rice milling 
industry. Advances to agricultural production by com- 
mercial banks have never been high, averaging only 1.6 per 
cent of total bank credit in 1953 and the availability of 
such advances in increasing volume from the Government 
and the State Agricultural Bank has further reduced their 
importance. Although they rose K 1 lakh or 10 per cent 
during the quarter, total advances outstanding at the end 
of June was only K 11 lakhs as compared to K 21 lakhs in 
June 1953 and K 1,35 lakhs in June 1952. Advances to 
the import trade rose from K 2,59 lakhs to K 2,74 lakhs, 
this being 49 per cent higher than the previous June. 


Credit contraction of K 14,97 lakhs during the quarter 
together with a rise of K 3,01 lakhs in their demand deposits 
made the banks relatively liquid. Their deposits at the 
Union Bank rose from K 6,81 lakhs at the end of March 
to K 8,72 lakhs at the end of June while their excess re- 
serves stood at K 5,85 lakhs at the end of June—an increase 
of K 1,41 lakhs or 382 per cent for the quarter. The 
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banks’ investment of part of their surplus funds in Govern- 
ment Securities raised their holdings of these securities from 
K 6,11 lakhs:at the end of March to K 8,58 lakhs at the end 
of June. The increase was in Treasury Bills, holdings of 
Three Year and Five Year Treasury Bonds having remained 
stationary at K 62 lakhs and K 93 lakhs respectively. 


For the first time since 1949, the Union Bank extended 
Ways and Means accommodation to the Government in 
May and June. The advances outstanding at the end of 
the quarter stood at K 9.5 crores. 


Balance of Payments 


The preliminary data on Burma’s balance of payments 
for the period January—May 1954 indicate a current ac- 
count deficit of K 9,33 lakhs as against a surplus of K 21,08 
lakhs in the corresponding period of 1953. This was due to 
a sharp reduction in the trade surplus by K 24,23 lakhs as 
well as a large increase of K 6,18 lakhs in net invisible 
payments. The relevant data are produced below:— 


Burma’s Balance of Payments: Current Account 


(lakhs of kyats) 


Jan.-May Jan.-May 
1953 1954 

Private remittances and migrants’ transfers 

— 1,62 — 1,42 

Government Expenditures ................ -~— 4,02 —10,76 


The reduction in the trade balance was attributable to 
an adverse change in the terms of trade as well as an in- 
crease in the yolume of imports. An average increase by 
3.8 per cent in import prices for the period January-May as 
compared with the same period in 1958, and a rise in the 
import quantum index by 11 per cent raised import payments 
by K 11,93 lakhs this year. Although the export volume of 
a few major commodities declined during the period, the fall 
in export earnings was due mainly to lower prices obtained 
as reflected by the fall in the export price index by 17 per 
cent. According to provisional data, the volume of rice ex- 
ports were in fact higher during January-May this year at 


667 thousand tons as compared with 535 thousand tons last 
year. 


Invisibles—Net payments under private remittances and 
migrants’ transfers decreased from K 1,62 lakhs in January- 
May 1953 to K 1,43 lakhs this year. Receipts from official 
donations under T.C.A. Aid continue to decline to a low 
level of K 44 lakhs as compared with K 1,01 lakhs in 1953. 
Net expenditures by the Government were K 10,76 lakhs in 
January—May 1954 as against K 4,02 lakhs in 1953. This 
large increase is attributable to the increasing expenditure 
by the Government on the development programme and to a 
large extraordinary payment in May of K 5,33 lakhs in final 
settlement of the debt to the United Kingdom. A con- 
siderable portion of Government expenditure though classi- 
fied as invisible payments here cover in part the value of 
goods as in the case of payments made to a foreign en- 
gineering firm for the supply and erection of a steel factory. 
On the capital account also the Government made two large 
payments of K 2,50 lakhs and K 83 lakhs in February and 
April respectively towards the first instalment of Burma’s 


share in the capital of the new oil company under the Joint 
Oil Venture Agreement. 


Private invisible transactions (net) other than migrants’ 
transfers showed a net receipt of K 1 lakh as against a 


= 
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deficit of K 92 lakhs in 1953. This was due mainly to the 
temporary suspension of remittances by foreign transporta- 
tion and insurance firms while their applications were being 
reviewed by the authorities. ; 


Reflecting the high level of external payments during 
January-May, the foreign assets of the country fell by 
K 13,67 lakhs from K 107,18 lakhs at the end of December 
1953 to K 93,51 lakhs at the end of May 1954 as against a 
rise of K 20,13 lakhs in the corresponding period last year. 
However, assets at the end of June show a recovery by K 33 
lakhs to K 93,84 lakhs. | 


Foreign Trade 


On the basis of preliminary data now available for 
trade through the Port of Rangoon there was a surplus of 
K 4,29 lakhs for the period January—May 1954 as compared 
with a surplus of K 26,60 lakhs during the corresponding 
period of last year. As already observed in the previous 
section, this reduced surplus is attributable to an increase 
in imports and an adverse change in the average terms of 
trade which fell from 135 to 108 in the two periods respec- 
tively. 

According to the data available from the State Agri- 
cultural Marketing Board, shipments of rice and rice pro- 
ducts for the first five months of 1954 totalled 666,611 tons 
and were 24.5 per cent higher than the 535,601 tons exported 
in the same period last year. However, because of the lower 
export price the value realised on this year’s shipments was 
slightly lower. Japan was the principal buyer taking 285,152 
tons or 43 per cent of the total export, followed by Indo- 
nesia with 100,582 tons (15 per cent) and Ceylon with 
88,083 tons (13 per cent). Shipments to India under the 
agreement signed in March commenced in May and exports 
totalled 57,292 tons during that month. 


Timber exports during the five months averaged 2,200 
cubic feet, a decline of 35.3 per cent from the corresponding 
average last year, resulting in a 31.8 per cent drop in the 
total value of this export. Owing to lower prices of raw 
rubber and metal ores this year the value realised on these 


exports declined 48 per cent and 61 per cent respectively | 


while the volume of raw rubber exports declined by only 
20.2 per cent and that of metal ores actually rose 33.3 per 
cent. 7 


Imports for the period January—May 1954, valued at 
K 36,29 lakhs, were 18.6 per cent higher than in the corres- 
ponding period last year. This increase was due primarily 
to a higher volume of imports as indicated by an 11 per 
cent increase in the import quantum index, the import price 


index showing an increase to a much smaller extent by only 


3.8 per cent. Among the selected import commodities, the 
import values of items mainly comprising capital goods, viz. 
cotton yarn and thread, base metals and its manufactures, 
machinery and transport equipment showed large increases 
by 28.8 per cent, 31.4 per cent and 23.9 per cent respectively. 
Cotton piece-goods, an important item among imports of 
consumers’ goods, showed a decline of 11.3 per cent from 
kh 5,94 lakhs in January—May 1953 to K 5,27 lakhs in the 
same period of 1954. This was mainly attributable to a 
fall in the import volume from a monthly average of 12,215 
thousand square yards in January—May 1953 to 9,904 thou- 
sand square yards in January-——May 1954. 


During April, a Three-Year Trade Agreement was 
signed with the People’s Republic of China. Under the 
agreement Burma will export rice and rice products, beans 
and pulses, oil cakes, mineral ore, timber, rubber and cotton 
while imports from China will include coal, silk and silk 
textiles, agricultural implements, light industrial products, 
handicraft products, cigarettes and medica] substances. The 
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prices of commodities entering into transactions between 
the two countries are to be quoted, invoiced and paid for 
in sterling. The sale and purchase of export and import 
commodities are to be handled through national trading or- 
ganisations in China, and through state boards in Burma. 
The Ministry of Commerce, in a press communique, an- 
nounced the government agencies through which the exports 
and imports of Burma are to be handled and bona-fide ex- 
porters and importers will be appointed as agents of these 
bodies. | 

In May, Burma entered into a Four-Year Rice Trade 
Agreement with the Government of Mauritius for the 
supply of 40,000 tons of rice in 1954 and a minimum of 30,000 
tons and a maximum of 50,000 tons annually during the 
years 1955 to 1957. The price of rice will be K 666.67 
(£ 50) in 1954; K 640.00 (£ 48) in 1955; K 613.383 (£46) 
in 1956 and K 586.67 (£ 44) in 1957 for Ngasein SMS. . 
per long ton f.o.b. - Under this agreement, the contract for 
1954 was signed for the supply of 40,000 tons of Milchar 
No. 1 rice at the price of K 725.93 (£ 54-8s-1ld) per long 
ton f.o.b. 

A Three-Year Rice Trade Agreement was also signed 
between Burma and Indonesia in June. According to this 
agreement, Indonesia will buy 20,000 long tons of rice in 
1954 and a minimum of 10,000 tons and a maximum of 
50,000 tons in each of the two years 1955 and 1956. 

The following is the price schedule per long ton f.o.b. 


Ngasein S.M.S., and the prices of other qualities will be 
in usual proportion to the above prices:— 


Public Finance 


The Union Government accounts, both current and 
capital, for the first seven months (October-April) of the 
current. fiscal year 1953-54 are shown in the following table 
in comparison with corresponding data last year:— 


(lakhs of kyats) 


First 7 

months Receipts Expenditure + or (—) 
(Oct.-April) 


Receipts averaged K 7,92 lakhs during the first seven 
months as compared to a corresponding average of K 5,11 
lakhs last year. The main item responsible for this increase 
was the Ways and Means advances from the State Boards 
amounting to K 25,25 lakhs (net), 46 per cent of total 
receipts of K 55,43 lakhs. These receipts were also respon- 
sible for the cumulative surplus of K 14,23 lakhs at the 
end of the first seven months. 


Tax collections with a monthly average of K 3,24 lakhs 
for the seven months compare favourably with those of the 
same period last year. If receipts during the rest of the 
year continue at this rate it will not be difficult to realise 
the budgeted estimate of K 38,92 lakhs for 1958-54. Tax 
collections for the first seven months are given below:— 


(lakhs of kyats) 


(Oct.-Apr.) Others. 


Total Customs Income Land _ Excise 
19,49 10,90 2,52 75 2,02 3,30 
22,70 13,47 2,50 54 2,20 3,99 


Of allotted current expenditures of K 73,80 lakhs, only 
K 31,39 lakhs or 43 per cent have been utilised while only 
K 9,81 lakhs or 18 per cent of capital expenditures have been 
spent during the first seven months of 1953-54. Total ex- 
penditure, however, was 10 per cent higher than in the 
seven months last year. 
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The following table shows the lag in a few main items 
of — expenditures :— 


(lakhs of kyats) 


1953-54 
1953-54 Expenditure 
Items Budget in the first 
Estimates seven months 
Medical Capital Outlay ................. 59 
Civil Works Capital Outlay ............ 3,60 1,06 
Industrial Development Capital Outlay .... 2,13 27 
Defence Services Capital Outlay ........ 12,00 2,74 
Loans and Advances by Government (net) 25,07 4,66 


The gross volume of loans and advances was K 9,45 
lakhs in the seven months this year—29 per cent higher 
than K 17,34 lakhs last year. Repayments, however, were 
correspondingly higher—K 4,79 lakhs against K 2,68 lakhs 


last year—so that the resulting net expenditures in both 


years were approximately the same at K 4,66 lakhs. Due 
to the higher estimate in this year’s budget the amount was 


only 19 per cent of allotted funds as compared to 27 per 
cent last year. 


Of gross advances of K 9,45 lakhs this year, K 5,43 
lakhs went to the State Boards, K 71 lakhs to the cultivators 
The cultiva- 
tors and the cooperative societies repaid K 1,59 lakhs and 
K 1,93 lakhs respectively while the State Boards repaid 
K 1,15 lakhs during the seven months. 


The budget accounts of the four State Governments— 


Shan, Kachin, Kayah and Karen—show total expenditures of 


K 1,73 lakhs during the seven month period October—April 


of the current fiscal year as against total receipts of K 2,03 
lakhs. Government contributions accounted for 87 per cent 
of these receipts. 


Prices 


Wholesale prices of local produce in the Rangoon mar- 
ket revealed mixed changes during the quarter under re- 
view. Prices of rice, dry chillies and tobacco showed a 
general recovery from the low level to which they fell during 
the previous quarter when new crops entered the market. 
The price of rice (Kamakyi) which was quoted at K 24.90 
per bag (220 lbs) in March rose. 25 per cent to K 30.60 
in June, and prices of dry chillies and tobacco also showed 
similar recoveries of 20 per cent and 8 per cent respective- 
ly. Gram prices, on the other hand, continued to decline to 
K 26.90 per bag in June, 28.5 per cent lower than corres- 
ponding prices in the previous year. A slackening in foreign 
demand and the imposition of a 5 per cent ad valorem export 
duty were responsible for the decline in the domestic price 
of this commodity. As is usual during the monsoon months, 
prices of dried fish and fire-wood rose 7.5 per cent and 6 
per cent during the quarter under review. The downward 
movement in the price of onions noticed since the end of 
1953 continued during the quarter owing to increases in 
both local production and foreign supply, and the average 
monthly price during the first half of this year was K 57.93 


per 100 viss as arene K 108.22 in the corresponding period 
last year. 


In comparison with the second quarter of 1953, whole- 
sale prices, during the quarter under review, were lower for 
gram, fire-wood and onions by 19.4 per cent, 20.4 per cent 
and 42.3 per cent respectively while prices of groundnut oil, 
dry chillies and tobacco showed increases of 2.6 per cent, 
49.2 per cent and 68.25 per cent respectively. 


The consumers’ price index (base, 1941 = 100) for an 
average Burmese family of three in Rangoon advanced 
steadily during the second quarter and stood at 332 points 
in June, revealing a 15 per cent increase over the Ist 
quarter. This was due to the seasonal rise by 8.5 per ce °t 
in the index for food owing to increases in the retail prices 
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of cooking oil and of fresh as well as dried fish. The index 
for fuel and light also showed a rise of 13.7 per cent while 
the indices for clothing and miscellaneous items were rela-| 
tively stable during the quarter. As compared with the 
corresponding period last year the average index during the 
quarter ending June was 2.4 per cent lower, owing to lower 
indices for all principal components except food, which show- 
ed a small rise of 2 per cent. Most important among the 
items showing declines since last year was the clothing index 


which fell 26 per cent due to the generally lower textile 
prices this year. 


Among export commodities rubber and wolfram showed 
signs of improvement during the quarter under review. The 
slight recovery in the price of rubber by 10 pyas per pound 
over the previous quarter was due both to greater demand 
for natural rubber in the world market and to anticipation 
of trade in this commodity with China under the recent Sino- 
Burmese Trade Agreement. As a result of a temporary 
rise in the price of wolfram during March and April the — 
average price during the quarter increased by 67:4 per cent. 
During April the price reached a peak of 225 shillings per 
unit of 22.4 pounds with sellers trying to maintain it at a 
high level in expectation of increased demand in view of 
the political tension prevailing then in Indochina. The price 
rise was, however, short-lived; decline set in during May 
and June and by the last week of June the price was 145 
shillings per unit. As compared with the éorresponding 
quarter last year, the average price during the quarter was 
lower by 37.5 per cent. Although cotton prices showed a 
slight drop of 4 per cent during this quarter they were 40.5 
per cent higher than a year ago. The price of white beans 
fell 18 per cent owing to slack foreign demand. 


The prices of import commodities generally moved 
downwards with the exception of flour, canned fish and 
Indian cotton piece-goods which showed small price in- 
creases. Although sustained arrivals of textiles from Japan, 
India and Germany tended to lower general textile prices 
the price of white Indian cotton piece-goods was reported to 
have risen during this quarter due to strong local demand 
and a low stock position. Despite a seasonal advance of 9 
per cent or K 4.70 per case during the quarter, the price of 
Japanese canned fish was 21 per cent lower than last year. 
The generally lower level of prices of import commodities 


as compared to the same period last year may be attributed 
to increased imports. - 


Wholesale Prices of Selected Export and Import Commodities 
1954 


(Quarterly average of weekly rates) 


In Kyats | 
(unless otherwise specified) 
1953 1954 
Commodities Unit 2nd lst 2nd 
Quarter Quarter Quarter 
EXPORT 
lb 1.07 0.87 0.97 


22.4 Ibs. 29714 sh. 1lish 185-4/5. sh. 


IMPORT 
Cotton Piecegoods 


Cotton Yarn 

10 lbs 28.76 28.08 27.41 

Coconut Oi] (Single Star) ...... - 39.34 33.66 31.06 

ag 

Canned cas case 73.57 53.41 58.11 
Cigarettes (50’ Capstan) ......... 20 tins 82.00 96.88 83.86 
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FAR EASTERN 


ECONOMIC: REVIEW 


HONGKONG NOTES 


HONGKONG SHIPBUILDING 


The new 6,500-ton vessel “Chungking” built by Taikoo 
Dockyard for the China Navigation Company was launched 
by Lady Grantham last week. Apart from small crafts for 
harbour service, the Chungking is the 35th ship built by 
the Dockyard for the Company. The Governor of HK stated 
at the reception following the launching of the new cargo 
liner, “All of us in Hongkong are proud of our shipyards 
and the building and repairing of ships they do, and no 
yard are we more proud of than Taikoo, which has always 
been progressive and moved with the times. That the 
efficiency and the quality of work at Taikoo, and. other 
yards, is appreciated by ship owners, is shown by the num- 
ber of different national flags that one sees flying from 
ships which from time to time are being repaired in the 
various yards. 
is also one of gratification, because it gives employment to 
many hundreds of workers in what is not only our oldest, 
but still our major industry.” 

The Chungking is the largest ship to be launched in 
HK since the war. 
cubic feet and is designed for a service speed of 143 knots. 
The Chungking is the fourth ship bearing that name to 
fly the flag of the China Navigation Company. The second 
Chungking was also built by Taikoo Dockyard in 1914. 
The Manager of the Dockyard, Mr. Finnie, claimed that 
Hongkong is capable of building ships which will match 
those built in other countries, in price, time of delivery, 
and in quality. This also applies to ship-repairing in HK. 
The Dockyards in this Colony require a well-balanced com- 
bination of ship-building and ship-repairing to keep their 
facilities and man-power fully employed. At the present 
the volume of ship-repairing is seriously reduced owing 
to the dearth of tonnage operating along the China Coast 
and to the falling-off in movement of cargo, which causes 
fewer ships to use HK as a terminal port. However, this 
present lack of ship-repairing has been offset by ‘more orders 
for the building of new tonnage. 


RESETTLEMENT PROJECTS 


Squatters at Tai Hang Tung last week moved into 
eight new seven-storey resettlement buildings. These new 
buildings provide living space for an estimated 27,000 
people. They are designed to allow a very cheap conver- 
sion into more luxurious flats when standards of living 
rise. At the Homantin New Village, an experimental 
building was built with walls of rammed earth instead of 
bricks. If satisfactory, this method of building will help 
considerably to reduce the cost of single storey buildings 
on hill terraces. Government has also approved plans for 
the erection of a block of multi-storey flats in the Sheung 
Li Uk Resettlement area in Kowloon. The block, compris- 
ing a total of 840 roonis, will be 320 feet long and will 
be situated at the junction of Tonkin Street and Shun Ning 
Road. Actual building on the new block is expected to 
begin next month. The seven-storey building will be con- 
structed completely of reinforced concrete and the rooms 
will be 125 square feet in area. 


It is not only a source of pride to us, it 


She has a cargo capacity of 350,000 — 


1955 AGRICULTURAL SHOW 


HK’s third post-war Agricultural Show will be held 
at the Yuen Long Public Middle School on January 8, 9 
and 10. Up to the end of last week some 2,000 entries 
were received. The Show is financed by HK Government. 
It is divided into eight divisions making up a total of 225 
classes. There are sections for livestock, poultry, eggs, rab- 
bits, vegetables, fruits, field crops, handicrafts and farm 
implements, school exhibits, horticulture and forestry. Cash 
prizes, totalling over $22,000, and many handsome trophies 
will be up for competition. About 40 commercial stalls will 
be occupied by firms and farms for the display of exhibits 
such as agricultural implements, seeds, fertilisers and in- 
secticides. 


NEW GOVERNMENT SCHOOL 


A building of six classrooms for a new primary schoo! 
at Pokfulam Viliage will be completed in time for the 
opening of the new academic year in September 1955. The 
cost of the building will be about $250,000. The school will give 
complete primary education from Class Primary 1 to Primary 
5. It will have accommodation for 270 pupils, 10% of whom 
will be given free places. The school will be staffed and 
run by Government, and pupils on the completion of the 
full school course will sit for the Joint Primary 6 Examina- 
tion and will therefore be eligible to compete for promo- 
tion to a Government secondary school. Fees will be as at 
Aberdeen Government Primary School, i.e. $24 per annum 
or $2.40 per month in ten instalments. 


9TH INTERNATIONAL PHOTO SALON 


Photographs from 36 countries were displayed in the 
9th International Salon of Pictorial Photography at St. 
John’s Cathedral Hall last week. A total number of 216 
selected prints by 133 exhibitors (49 of them from HK) 
were displayed. These masterpieces were chosen from 1,525 
entries in October. The winners were: a remarkable bird 
study by Wong Chin-pan of Hongkong; the nude by Welling- 
ton Lee of the USA; and a yachting sea scape by Arthur M. 
Underwood of the USA. The Salon is organized by the 
Photographic Society of. HK of which the Governor of 


is Patron. 


$1 M. SURPLUS FOR SEPT. 


The Colony’s financial statement for September this 
year showed a surplus of $1,161,347, which, added to the 
general revenue balance, leaves a balance of $298,312,211 as 
at September 30. The actual heads of revenue for the 
period are as follows: (estimates for the year shown in 
parenthesis). 

Duties $6,542,454 ($69,900,000). 

Rates $900,688 ($39,080,000). 

Internal revenue $9,092,574 ($156,800,000). 

Licences, fines, and forfeitures $1,712,305 ($15,745, 


000). 
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Fees of Court or Office $2,574,361 ($30,387,000). 

Water revenue $717,777 ($8,012,000). 

Post Office $1,852,749 ($18,127,000). 

Kowloon Canton Railway $373,066 ($5,926,000). 

Revenue from land, rents, etc. $1,543,744 ($19,139,- 
000). 

Miscellaneous Receipts $1,146,705 ($17,692,000). — 

Land sales $1,169,369 ($3,305,000). 

Colonial Development and Welfare Grants $114,875 
($3,367,000). | 

Loans from United Kingdom Government ($2,000,000). 

Total revenue $27,740,671 ($389,480,000). 


AROUND HONGKONG 


Hongkong was not always “the brightest jewel in 
Britain’s Far Eastern Crown.” In 1847 there was published 
a book entitled “China” which contains a chapter headed 
“Hongkong—lIts Position, Prospects, Character and Utter 


Worthlessness from Every Point of View to England.” To- 


day one can laugh at this naive and jaundiced description. 
But it must be admitted that when it was_ written there 
seemed to be reason for such gloomy forebodings; for the 
new Colony had an unenviable reputation for rainstorms, 
typhoons, pirates, poisoners, malaria, dysentery and other 
unpleasant scourges. In England at that time contempt for 
the Colony was expressed in the popular song “You can go 
to Hongkong for me,” according to the P.R.O. of Hongkong 
Government booklet on the Colony. 


All that has now changed. The Royal Navy has virtual- 
ly eliminated pirates; poisoners and other perpetrators of 
“crimes against the person” have a healthy respect for a most 
efficient police force; and the Colony’s Medical Department, 
aided by all the wonders of modern science, has given Hong- 
kong up-to-date standards of public health. Only the 
weather, as ever, remains unpredictable! 


And even against weather there are remedies. Although 
Hongkong has not suffered a major typhoon since 1937 and 
it is impossible to guess how modern architecture and the 
harbour’s myriad safety devices will withstand such a catas- 
trophe, the people of Hongkong are building against all con- 
tingencies. Indeed, one of the first things that surprises the 
visitor to Hongkong is the modernity of the buildings in the 
centre of Victoria and in Kowloon and the vast scale upon 
which new _ buildings—office blocks, factories, apartment 
houses, private dwellings and squatter resettlement cottages 
—are being erected. The majority of the big buildings are 
multi-storeyed steel or reinforced concrete structures design- 
ed to withstand winds of typhoon force. Air-conditioning is 
a commonplace. Shortage of building.land is being partially 
compensated by the systematic demolition of older office 
blocks in Victoria and their replacement by loftier buildings 
which will accommodate more people in the same space. 


People ... that is the first impression the visitor ré- 
ceives, before even he gets around to noticing the architec- 
ture. Tens and hundreds of thousands of people, hustling 
about the streets, spilling perpetually into the roadway from 
sidewalk and pavement, dodging through the tightly packed 
lanes of motor-cars, hastily embarking or disembarking 
from the cross-harbour ferries. A seething, milling, toiling 
human ant-hill. So many people that one wonders where 
they all come from and where they all can go. Hongkong 
| . a place where, in the dry humour of a Commissioner 
of Police, ‘“‘we regulate pedestrians so 
move.” 


Almost a million of the pedestrians live in Victoria, 
another million in the rapidly growing city of Kowloon on 


cles, old and modern, jostle one another’ in 


that vehicles can’ 
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the other side of the harbour. (Hongkong itself means 
“Fragrant Harbour’ and was the name originally given by 
the fishermen to the present village of Aberdeen; Kowloon 
is an anglicization of the Cantonese for “Nine Dragons’’— 
the range of hills that runs like a serrated rampart along the 
northern edge of the harbour). 


Between Victoria and Kowloon the ferries shuttle busi- . 
ly backwards and forwards from early morning until the 
small hours of next day. Hongkong has been credited with 
“the best ferry services in the world.’’ They have need to 
be in order to cope with morning and evening rush-hours. 
More than 100 million -passengers were carried in 1953. 

On land a seemingly never-ending procession of vehi- 
the streets. 
There are motor-cars of every description, from = sleek 
American limousines to British sports and “baby” models, 
comfortable taxis, great trucks, red double-decker buses 
which seem to have strayed from the heart of London, 
tramears which might belong to Glasgow or Newcastle, 
coolie carts, rickshaws, bicycles and even, parked at the 
bottom of Victoria’s steepest ascent, a few sedan chairs. 
From Kowloon Railway Station, where in happier times one 
could buy a through ticket to London—via China, Siberia, 
Russia, half Europe and the English Channel—it is possible 
to reach the heart of the New Territories in half an hour. 
And, on the Island, running on its own special cable track, 
is the Peak Tramway, ready to whisk the traveller from 
Victoria’s crowded streets to the quiet of the Peak in less 
than ten minutes. 


That is one of the nicest things about Hongkong. No 
matter where one is, in Victoria or Kowloon, it is easy to 
escape from man-made preoccupations to the beauties of 
nature. In either city a short walk will always bring one 
in sight of the magnificent harbour. There are those who 
compare the roads on the southern side of the Island and 
from Kowloon to Castle Peak in the New Territories with 
the Corniche of the French Riviera, those who find Tolo 
Harbour rivalling the Italian lakes in scenic splendour. And 
nostalgic Scots—quite unassisted by the nineteenth hole at 
Fanling Golf Club—have been known to see in the hills 
of the New Territories something akin to their own “land 
of brown heath and shaggy wood.” 


Certainly, wherever one walks—in the New Territories, 
on Hongkong Island itself, on sparsely populated Lan Tao 
or on one of the many other smaller islands—new vistas of 
scenic loveliness or grandeur are to be met at every turn. 
And in one respect at least man has improved. on the- 
beauties of nature. For the lakes that lie folded in the 
valleys of both the Island and the mainland did not exist. 
one hundred years ago and are man-made reservoirs, built 
to supply water to the crowded cities. Until a huge 
new dam, which will convert a lonely valley into a 2} mile- 
long lake, is completed, water has to be rationed. 


Hongkong has few antiquities—the “pirate’s nest” of 
1841 could hardly be expected to rival the glories of Im- 
perial Cathay in a hundred years! But its monasteries are 
authentic enough and the walled villages such as Kam Tin, 
whose inhabitants lost their iron gates as punishment for 
insubordination and regained them 25 years later for ex- 


emplary conduct, are microcosms of the life in vast areas 
of South China. 


Nor is Hongkong without its own legends and tradi- 
tions. Jardine’s noonday gun, immortalized by Noel Coward, 
is probably regarded by the majority as a much more re- 
liable timekeeper than Radio Hongkong’s _ electrically 
actuated system. And there are few _ residents of the 
Colony but will point with pride to the rubbed and shiny 
paws of the bronze lions outside the Hongkong and Shang- 
hai Bank ... rubbed smooth by countless thousands of 
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Chinese who believe that to touch the lions’ paws is a 
certain—well, almost certain—passport to prosperity. 


Even if the visitor to Hongkong never ventures beyond 
the city streets he—or more probably she—will find much 
of interest. The shops of Hongkong display almost every- 
thing that mortal man—or woman—could desire ... from 
a pair of nylons to a refrigerator, from a priceless jewelled 
clasp to a suite of blackwood furniture. 


And as night falls, and Hongkong puts on its diadem of 


lights, transforming the already beautiful into a veritable 
fairyland, there are few, whether permanent resident or 
transient visitor, but feel a stirring of the emotions. Here 
is not only beauty but a symbol of what man can achieve if 
he has the will to create. 


THE WATER. PEOPLE 


Not a few of Hongkong’s people are born, live their 
whole lives and die in no other homes than boats. The 
population of the Colony’s “junk cities” is estimated to be 
115,000 at the very least, according to HK Govt official 
booklet. These floating dwellings include not only big 
ocean-going junks but tiny sampans. Most of the genuine 
boat-people belong to one of two races—the Cantonese (or 
Tanka) and the Hoklo, a tribe of sea-gipsies originating in 
the China province of Fukien. The Hoklo live almost en- 
tirely in sampans—neat little craft to be seen in every creek 
and bay of Hongkong and which scurry like water-beetles 
unafraid through the busy harbour traffic. . 


Many junks are cargo vessels pure and simple. Some 
also carry passengers. But fish is the main primary pro- 
duct of Hongkong and the fishing industry is estimated to 
engage a seafaring population of 60,000. The Colony’s fish- 
ing fleet—probably the largest for any port in the Common- 
wealth—is made up almost entirely of owner-operated 
wooden junks of the Chinese type built in local shipyards 

of imported Chinese fir and other hardwoods. Most of 
- these junks are propelled by sail—and most colourful they 
are. But an increasing number of fishermen are using 
mechanized vessels which not only enable them to spend 
more time fishing, and to land catches of better quality but 
extend the scope of their operations during the typhoon 
season between July and October when the = sailing craft 
may be forced to tie up or to fish inshore. 


Junks are, of course, essentially sailing vessels and so 
not very suitable for mechanization. The Government is 
therefore endeavouring to design a motor fishing boat which 
will not only be acceptable to the fishermen but can also be 
easily built in local yards. 


The principal fishing harbours are at Aberdeen and 
Shau Ki Wan on Hongkong Island and on the outlying island 
of Cheung Chau. Aberdeen is a popular tourist attraction, 
its floating restaurants, in which the diner selects his own 


live fish and has it cooked while he waits, affording a new 
gastronomic thrill. 


Many of the fish landed are quite unfamiliar in the 
West. Of these, garoupa is much prized by Chinese and 
European alike for its fine, firm white flesh. But com- 


moner—and cheaper—varieties such as scad, golden thread, 
golden sardine, lizard fish and croakers all make excellent 
eating. Excellent craband lobster are also landed and 
the oysterbeds at Deep Bay yield shellfish which—mainly 


smoked or turned into oyster sauce—are largely exported to 
the U.S.A. 


The interests of the fisherman, like those of the farmer, 
are carefully watched by Government. As with vegetables, 
the official Fish Marketing Organization. has proved an 


(Continued on Page 8061) 
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COTTON MILLS 
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IN HONGKONG 


By Ricardo 


Export figures of cotton yarn for the Jan.-Sept. periods 
of 1953 and 1954 showed that the drop of $14.8 million 
in exports to Indonesia was well offset by the increase of 
$22.6 million in exports to Korea. The total export of 
HK yarns for Jan-Sept. 1954 amounted to $77.4 million 
representing an increase of about $7.6 million over that 
of the corresponding period in 1953. Nevertheless, this 
does not mean that there will be better prospects for all 
the cotton mills here. The authorities controlling the FOA 
funds in Korea prohibit the purchase of goods which have 
Communist contents. A number of cotton mills in HK were 
not allowed to participate in the bidding for orders from 
Korea on account of their direct or indirect connections 
with Communist interests. One leading factory was recently 
reorganized to rid itself of all forms of Communist influence. 
Another mill. was disqualified because of the fact that its 
machinery and equipment were bought from a _ leading 
engineering firm which maintains very intimate relations 
with Peking. 


On the other hand, a number of factories which are 


qualified to supply the Korean market have been increasing 


their production to meet the demand. One factory re- - 


cently sent its top executives to South America to develop 
more demand in addition to orders from Korea. A new 
factory, the Forward Textiles Limited which will soon begin 


production, has already sold some forward cargo in the 


local market. This new factory is situated at Mok Cheong 
Street, Mataukok, Kowloon and has 7,200 spindles which 
can produce 8,000 pounds of yarns of 20’s counts per day 
(20 bales of 400 pounds each). Three more mills will be 
opened before the end of 1955. They are Overseas Tex- 
tiles Limited, Eastern Cotton Mill Limited, and Maryland 


Textile Company Limited. 


The Growth of the Industry 


The spinning industry in HK owes its existence to the 
movement of capital, business and industry from China. 
The shift of these economic assets to Hongkong com- 
menced even before political changes had manifested them- 
selves. The financial and political advantages offered by 
the Colony accentuated the migration of industries from 
China to HK. Shipments of machinery which had been 
crdered some years in advance for installations in China 
were diverted to HK. The year 1947 opened a new era 
in the annals of HK’s industries when the South China Tex- 
tile Limited made its debut here. The industry gradually 
grew and some factories in China even moved their equip- 
ment and man-power down to HK. By 1950 a total number 
of 13 mills with about 190,000 spindles were established in > 
this Colony. The growth of the cotton mill industry during 
the past 8 years is tabulated below: 


Year Number of Number of 
Mills Spindles 
11 132,000 


With the 7,200 spindles of the Forward Textiles Limited, 
HK’s 14 cotton mills will have a total of about 238,000 
spindles. The production capacity of the 13 mills and the 
number of workers employed on July 10, 1954 were as 
follows: 


No. of No. of No. of Additional No.of Workpeople Capacity per month 
Mill Spindles Spindles Spindles Employed in lbs. based on 
Installed in operation contemplated (Total) 20’s counts 
mast pun Go. Lad. 12.528 12.528 2,592 490 400,000 lbs. 
Hongkong Spinners, Ltd. ___.................. 40.240 39.040 Nil 1,762 1,447,600 ,, 
Kowloon Textile Industries, Ltd. ........ 24,000 24,000 Nil 900 840,000 ,, 
lea Tat Co. 10,920 10,920 Nil 480 392,000 ,, 
Nanyang Cotton Mill; Ltd. 22,200 22,200 2,800 750 700,000 _,, 
Now. (pine itd 10,800 10,800 Nil 422 427,988 ,, 
Pac Haine Cotton Mil. Lid.................. 10,820 10,820 Nil 425 360,000 ,, 
Routh 19,600 19,600 400 750 650,000 ,, 
South Sea Textile Manufacturing 
21,780 21,780 3.600 1,037 812,000 ,, 
6,720 6,720 3,360 279 220,000 ,, 
9 000 9.000 Nil 360 300,000 
The Textile Corporation of Hongkong, 
13,528 13,528 7,200 550 408,000 ,, 
186. 28,646 28,646 8,400 1,433 1,008,800 ,, 
230,782 229,582 28,352 9.638 7,966,388 lbs. 


This optimism, however, is not shared by everyone 
among the textile circle. Some predicted that Korea would 
probably procure most of its requirement in cotton yarn 
from Japan. The recent settlement of differences over the 


control of the $700 million FOA funds between the US 


and Korea suggests that unless HK yarns are cheaper than 


Japanese products HK mills will lose the business to Japan. 


on overseas markets for the supply of raw cotton. 


Raw Cotton Imports 


The main handicap to the mills in HK is the dependence 


During 


the past 8 years, raw cotton has been one of the most 


important items of the Colony’s imports. 


Pakistan, East 


Africa, Egypt, Brazil, Sudan and the US are HK’s main 
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supplying sources. Imports of Pakistan roller ginned cotton 
recently declined due to the increased domestic demand in 
Pakistan. Brazil, however, climbed up from the 4th place 
to be the top supplier of raw cotton to HK. As re-exports 
of raw cotton from HK are negligible, the constant in- 
crease in. imports of cotton reflects the gradual develop- 
ment of the local textile industry. According to official 
statistics, HK’s imports of raw cotton totalled 571,000 cwt 
in 1952, 753,000 cwt in 1953 and 579,000 cwt in the first 
6 months of 1954: 


1952 
Quantity (cwt) Value (HK$) 


Supplying Countries 


1953 
Jan.-June 1954 
2,259 590,450 
Countries 9,409 1,539,630 


Total (Jan-June 1954) 579.286 cwt $117,444,965 


Overseas Markets 


About 80% of HK manufactured cotton yarns are ex- 
ported to Pakistan, Indonesia, Buyma, Thailand, Korea, 
Taiwan, Malaya, the Philippines and New Zealand. Local 
consumption is very low. During the 1950-51 boom, ex- 
ports of HK yarns reached unprecedented volume. Exports 


after 1951, however, gradually declined as the purchasing } 


power of most of the Southeast Asian countries was con- 
siderably weakened. 
ports of cotton yarn to protect their home industry. 
Pakistan’s spinning industry now has more than 600,000 
spindles. 
1954 it exported yarns to this Colony. Thailand and Burma 
have also developed their own spinning industry. On the 
other hand, competition is getting increasingly keen mainly 
from Japanese and Indian goods. In competing with 
Japanese mills, HK manufacturers are virtually confront- 
ing the Japanese government which help their mills in all 
possible ways and by all possible means to capture foreign 
markets. The operable number of spindles in Japan 
amounts to over 7.5 million together with 304,000 looms. 
India has over 11 million spindles and about 210,000 looms. 
{India’s distinct advantage is that cotton supplies. are 
available within the country. Transport and carriage costs 
are therefore saved. 


for the corresponding period in 1953. — 
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a Total exports in 1953 amounted to $93.6 million re- 
presenting a 25% drop from 1952’s $137.5 million. The 
decline extended into the first six months of 1954 for 
which exports totalled $39.8 million as against $52 million 
However, Korea 
started to buy more cotton yarn frém HK during the 
third quarter of 1954 and by the end of September exports 
to Korea totalled $26.6 million representing an increase of 
$22 million over that of the corresponding period in 1953. 


| The outlook of the industry is not very encouraging. 
The recent increase in exports was the result of the sudden 
rush of yarns to Korea during the period when Korea was 
refusing Japanese products. With the settlement of the 
US-Korea differences over the control of the FOA funds 
Korea slowed down its purchase of cotton yarn from HK 
during the past few weeks. Indonesia displayed keen in- 
terest in procuring more HK yarns but the adverse shortage 
of foreign exchange in Djakarta handicapped the improve- 
ment. It seems that HK manufacturers will have to pro- 
duce better and cheaper goods to compete with Japanese 
products in the Korean market and to extend long credit 


_ terms to Indonesian importers if they wish to retain these 


two markets. HK textile people have been known as men 
of immense courage and have proved themselves worthy of 
this reputation by surviving through past adversities. They 
are now cutting down the cost of production by technical 
improvements. Like all other industries in HK the future 
depends upon the developing of more markets both far 
and near as well as the producing of better and cheaper 
goods. 


SSS 


MAIN PRODUCTS 


Many Asian countries restricted im- N 


Taiwan used to import yarns from HK but in } 


Pig Iron, Billet, Slab, Sheet Bar, Plate. 

Floor Plate, Cold & Hot Rolled 
Sheet, Shape, Bar, Rail, 

Wire Rod and Chemical By-Products 


WORKS: 

Muroran (Hokkaido) 
| Kamaishi (Iwate Pref.) 

Hirohata (Hyogo Pref.) 

Kawasaki (Kanagawa Pref.) 
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Head Office: Nihonbashi-Edobushi, Tokyo 
Cable Address: STEELFUJI TOKYO 
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CATHAY PACIFIC. AIRWAYS 
n 
a 
a Cathay Pacific Airways is Hongkong’s own air transport company which serves the Far East. It is a British 
- Airline with British pilots. The head office of C.P.A. is located at 1, Connaught Road Central, in the Butterfield 
Ans & Swire Building, Hongkong. C.P.A. offers economical passenger fares and freight rates. Booking agents are 
3. in all Far Eastern cities and in Sydney, Australia, and London. 
TIME & FARE SCHEDULES 
aS 
ne | 
HONGKONG—BANGKOK—SAIGON— RANGOON—SINGAPORE—CALCUTTA 
K 
Marathon | DC-4 DC-4 Marathon 
pe UB1 CX 177 CX 725 CX 727 CX 033 EX 084 CX 728 CX 178 CX 728 UB1 
e- Thu. Mon. Tue. Thu Fri. T ; 
‘O- 0800 "1000 0745 1230 dep. HONGKONG arr. 1646 4 O715 1700 0700 
| 0015 
1445 1230 1715 arr. BANGKOK dep. 0900 0030 Tue. 1230 
lit 1330 1545 1320 1800 dep. BANGKOK arr. 0810 2315 | 
of 1530 — — 1940 arr. RANGOON dep. 0530 0930 
ey 2030 dep. RANGOON arr. 0430 — Thu. 
1935 0700 1900 
1730 2100 arr. SINGAPORE dep | Thu, Wed. 
re 2300 arr. CALCUTTA dep. 0001 a 
Sat. 
far 
yer 
UB 1 operated by Union of Burma Airways. 
HONGKONG—MANILA-——-BORNEO HONGKONG—HAIPHONG 
DC-3 DC-3 DC-3 DC-3 
TABLE No. 2 TABLE No. 3 
CX 313 | CX 315 cx 316 | cx 314 ox 138 CX 134 
0630 0630 dep. HONGKONG arr. 1545 1545 Thu. 
1045 1045 arr. MANILA dep. 1130 1130 0630 dep. HONGKONG arr. 1645 
1145 1145 dep. MANILA arr. 1015 1015 : 7 
1530 | 1530 arr. SANDAKAN 
1600 1600 dep. SANDAKAN —— 
1710 i710 | arr. JESSELTON 
1740 1740 dep. JESSELTON sesame — 1100 arr. HAIPHONG dep. 1200 
1825 1825 arr. LABUAN dep. 0600 0600 Thu. 
Sat. Tue. 
e. 
Subject to alteration without notice. 
REFRIGERATED SPACE -— BULK OIL TANKS — - PASSENGER ACCOMMODATIONS 
OKINAWA — Direct Service GUAM — With at 
Vessels | Voy. | Arrives San Francisco/Los Angeles 
— Dec. 23 PINE TREE MARINER | 5-E Dec. 24 | Jan. 9 San Francisco & Los Angeles via Japan 
Dec. Ill Jan. 9 s PACIFIC BEAR | 41-W Jan. 10 | — San Francisco & Los Angeles 
Dec. 13 Jan. 1) .s. CHINA BEAR | 39-W | Jan. 12 | — epg een 
Jan. 20 s.s. OLD COLONY MARINER 5-W. Jan. 21 —— Philippines 


REFRIGERATION DRY CARGO @ CARGO OIL TANKS 


« For full particulars call General Agents, UNITED STATES LINES COMPANY Queen’s Building, Telephone 28196 


| 
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GENERAL PASSENGER INFORMATION 


BAGGAGE :—Free allowance is 
passengers only. 


UNACCOMPANIED BAGGAGE BY AIR:—A minimum of 10 kilos un- 
accompanied baggage consisting of wearing apparel and personal articles 
will be carried at 50% of the basic cargo rate, providing the passenger 
holds a ticket between the same two points. Further particulars are 
available with Agents. No guarantee will be given that the baggage 
will be shipped by any particular flight. 

UNACCOMPANIED BY SEA:—On routes served jointly by C.P.A. 
certain steamship companies, it is possible for 
accompanied baggage by sea at special rates. 
available with Agents. 


CHILDREN & INFANTS:— One infant under 2 years of age accompanied 


30 Kilos for full fare and half-fare 


and 
passengers to send upn- 
Further particulars are 


under 2 years occupying a separate seat and children between 2 years and 
12 years are charged 50% of adult fare. 


STUDENT FARES:— Special rates are quoted on application. 
RETURN TICKETS:—These are valid for twelve months from date of 
commencement of outward journey. 


STOPOVERS:— A break of Journey is allowed for passengers paying 
through fares, provided that advance notice is given when ntaking reservwa- 
tions. 


OVERNIGHT EXPENSES :—Accomnmfodation is provided at Company’s 


expense at scheduled overnight stops for passengers holding through 
reservations on the same continuous flight. 


REFRESHMENTS :—Meals and light refreshments are served in flight 
by an adult, but not occupying a seat, is charged 10% of adult fare. without charge. Other items such as cigarettes, drinks, etc. can be 
Additional infants under 2 years accompanying the same adult, all infants purchased from the air hostess. 

PASSENGER FARES AND EXCESS BAGGAGE RATES 
HONGKONG 
CODES 
O HK$ 320.00 Ps. 110.40 
Manila R 576.00 198.80 O—One-Way Fare 
O HK$ 435.00 US$ 75.00 Ps. 230.00 US$ 115.00 3——Thirtv- Execursi 
Bangkok 783.00 135.00 414.00 207. 00 E—Thirty-Day xcursion Fare 
E 696.00 120.00 BANGKOK 
O HK$ 620.00 K 510. 00 Ps. 302.40 K. 720.00 US$ K. 
Rangoon R 1116.00 918.00 544.40 1296.00 ‘ 206. 
E —— 484.00 1152.00 RANGOON 
HK$ 665.00 St.$ 356.00 | Ps. 332.80 St.$ 516.00 | US$ 68.10 St. 210.00 | K. 436.00 280.00 
Singapore R 1197.00 640.00 599.20 929.00 122.60 378.00 785.00 504.00 
E 960.00 515.00 499.20 774.00 109.00 336.00 SINGAPORE 
HK$ 704.00 St.$ 377.00 | Ps. 139.40 St. 216.00 
B. N. Borneo 679.00 249.00 389.00 
960.00 515.00 — 
| O HK$ 552.00 IC$ 3380.00 Ps. 290.00 IC& 5080.00 St.$ 189.00 IC$ 2160.00 
Saigon R 993.00 — 6084.00 522.00 9144.00 341.00 3888 .00 
| O HK$ 370.00 IC$ 2278.00 | Ps. 231.20 IC$ 4050.00 
665 00 4100.00 416.20 7290.00 
O HK$ 820.00 Rs. 674/- Ps. 360.00 R. | US$ 73.50 Rs. | K. 185.00 Rs. 185/- | St.$ 434.00 Rs. 675 /- 
Caleutta 2 1476.00 1214/- 648.00 1545/- 132.30 630/- 333 .00 333/- 782.00 1215/- 
EXCESS BAGGAGE: Baggage in excess of the free baggage allowance will be charged at 1% of 
the normal one-way adult fare per kilo irrespective of the total weight. 
FREIGHT RATES 
HONGKONG 
Manil A HK$ 2.40 Ps. 0.80 
ania 1.80 0.60 MANILA CODES 
A HK$ 3.00 10.00 | Ps. 1.60: Tes 14.00 A—-Rate per kilo for shipments under 45 Kilos. 
B 2.25 1.20 10.50 BANGKOK B-—-Rate per kilo for shipments over 45 Kilos. 
R: A HK$ 3.15 K. en: | Be, 290. Be 5.19 | Tes. 3.00 K. 1.35 
angoon B 2.30 1.98 1.70 3.88 2.25 1.00 RANGOON 
Senne A HK$ 4.40 St.$ 2.35 Ps. 2.20 St.§$ 3.30 | Tes. 6.00 St.$ 1.25| K 38.06 St.$ 1.90 
ip strani B 3.30 1.75 2.50 4,50 0.94 2.31 1.45 SINGAPORE 
BN B A HK$ 3.80: St.$ 2.00 Ps. 0. 80 St.$ 1.20 | 
A HK$ 4.90 IC$ 29.80 gy 9. 40 Ics 41.00 is 1% Kilos at Code A Rate. | St.$ 1.70 Ics 19.20 
Saigon B 3.65 22.40 1.8 31.00 1.30 14.40 
a A HK$ 3.15 IC$ 19.00 | Ps. 1.60 IC$ 29.00 
Haiphong B 2.35 14.50 | 1.20 22.00 
| a HK$ 4.10 Rs. 3/10/- | Ps. 2.35 Rs. 5/10/- | Tos. 6.00 Rs. 2/-/-| K. 1.00 Rs. 1/-/- | St.$ 2.65, Rs. 4/-/- 
Caleutta B 2.10 2/14/- | 1.75 4/4/- 4.50 1/8/- 0.76 0/12/- | 2.00 3/-/- 


Magazines and Newspapers carried at 5020 of Code A rate with no quantity discount. ‘ 
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the all-new SUPER 


RUPERT 


“Only KLM gives you 
Super Constellation service Bangkok to Europe! 


The Super Constellation is the longest, 


largest, finest airliner ever built, with 3 


superbly appointed passenger cabins, a 


__ luxurious lounge, bar service and galley, 4 
lavatories, 


crew's quarters, pilot’s cabin 
—all air conditioned! And KLM offers you 


_ the kind of service you get only with the 
airline that puts your comfort first! 


KLM recommended by all who know! 


For fares, time schedules and reservations, contact 
_- your Travel Agent or Philippine Air Lines, Inc., 
= _ General Sales Agent for KLM in Hongkong. 


Book passage now! Three classes to choose 
from! First class with restful “‘Sleepair’’: 
First class with soft reclining chairs; and 
the world’s most comfortable tourist class! 
KLM Super Constellations leave Bangkok 
three times a week—Tuesday, Saturday and 
Sunday. Daily through connections on Super 
Constellations from Amsterdam to New York! 


~ ROYAL DUTCH 
AIRLINES 
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. content is three times higher than 


V'tasoy isthe famous milk made 
from soya bean. Its vitamin B.1. 


~ cow's milk and this claim is support- 
éd by the Hong Kong Covernment 
Medical rtment. 

Experiments all over the world 
eminent doctors during the past 3 

ears have proved that it is essent- 
tally valua for the freding 
infants and for ing children. 

It is ECONOMICAL and represents 
a 55% saving on your money over 
cow's milk. 

Vitasoy is a household word for 
better cooking and economy and van 
be used in place of milk for all 
cooking purposes. Soya Bean milk 
is rich in all food constituents ani 
it is, in fact, one of the cheapest 
sources of proteins and calcium. 

Order a case of this wonder-milk 
NOW and watch the improvement 
this delicious. drink will bring to 
your family. 


The Pionecrs in the promotion of 
Soybean Milk in the Far East. 


THE HONGKONG SOYA BEAN PRODUCTS C0., LTD. 


AIL 161, Ieland Road, Aberdeen, 
HONG KONG 


FLOREAT PORTYS - 


The PORT of LONDON AUTHORITY 
A Self-governing Public Trust for Public Service 


London— the Premier Port of the 
Empire — equipped for all types 
of ships and cargoes. | 


For full particulars apply: 


GENERAL MANAGER, PORT OF LONOON AUTHORITY, LONDON, £.6.3 
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THE ARTIFICIAL JEWELLERY INDUSTRY IN HONGKONG 


By Agnes Fok 


_ The artificial jewellery industry is of recent growth 
in the Colony. It was started about three years ago in 
response to the needs of local exporters who had previously 
handled in Hongkong the products manufactured elsewhere. 
Even though progress and improvements have been made 
to promote delicacy and style in the production, the growth 
of this industry is not a rapid and outstanding one. | 

Artificial jewellery may be divided into two large 
branches—namely those made of artificial pearls and those 
of imitation diamonds. Recent enquiries show that there 
are only four factories registered in the Colony, three of 
them engaged solely in the work of inlaying artificial pearls 
and imitation diamonds, and one specialized in the manu- 
facture of artificial pearls. | 


The workshops are small, typically consisting of a 
rented flat or a large room occupied by twenty to thirty 
workers. Machines are seldom used, and when used they 
are but simple ones, available from Hongkong machine 
manufacturing companies, and are mostly driven by hand. 
Sales departments are sometimes specially set up in well- 
located busy areas for constant business transactions. One 
of the difficulties in the manufacture of artificial jewels is 
the changes in public fashion and tastes. The production 
of one kind of ornaments cannot be large, as varieties in 
shape and construction are of the highest value and im- 
portance. Public tastes are constantly changing and the 
time required to manufacture the jewellery must not be 
prolonged, so as to keep up with fashion. New ideas, in- 
novations, and improvements in the ingenuity of ornament 
makers are needed for the sake of promoting trade and 
increasing output. 


The manufacture of artificial jewellery includes the 
production of earrings, brooches, necklaces, bracelets, rings 
and hairpins. The process for making metal settings, or 
rather the frames for holding the imitation diamonds or 
pearls, is the same in all the workshops. 


Varieties of styles and shapes are created from dif- 
ferent ways of inlaying and fixing component parts to- 
gether. A pair of earrings or a brooch must undergo ten 
to fifteen processes before it is finished for sale. The 
raw material for making the metal settings-is cheap copper. 
By means of moulding-presses, it is cut into different shapes. 
The different small component parts of each ornament are 
made by different workers; e.g. a brooch is composed of 
the pin, the screw, and the different sized metal settings 
for holding the pearls or diamonds etc. When the small 
parts are finished, other workers join them together. This 
needs special skill and is usually done by more experienced 
workers. Afterwards it is gold- or silver-plated by dipping 
the metal settings.into some chemical liquid. Then pearls 
or diamonds are fitted into them by other workers or out- 
workers. 


Workers are both men and women. Men-workers are 
more specialized in making moulds and the more compli- 
cated machines. Some of them are paid monthly but some 
are paid by the amount of work done. The wages of a 
male worker are about two hundred to three hundred dollars 
per month. Men are better paid because their work needs 
more skill and longer training. The wages of a female 
worker are much lower. Usually a woman-worker can get 
only one hundred dollars per month. Daily-paid workers 
are paid two to three dollars per day. Out-workers are 
_ mostly employed for the work of fixing imitation diamonds 


or pearls into the already-made metal settings. Respon- 
sibility rests on one person who will take charge of dis- 
tributing the material to domestic workers. When simple 
machines are used, workers must work in the workshop. 
The working hours are generally from 8am. to 7 pm.,, ie. 
about 10 hours per day. Worker’s skill can be developed 
in a period of one month in the case of the simpler pro- 
cesses. But in the processes of making moulds and joining 
component parts together, workers have to be trained for at 
least one year. 
The number of workers employed in this industry is only 
a very small proportion of the total number of workers 
in Hongkong. | 7 
Imitation diamonds of different shapes and sizes are 
imported from Czechoslovakia. Artificial pearls are obtain- 
ed from Japan, which is the largest pearl exporting country 
in the world. In fact Hongkong workshops only do the 
work of inlaying and joining processes. An exception is 
one workshop which does the work of manufacturing arti- 
ficial pearls. The skill was learnt from Japan. The copper | 
pieces are available in local markets. : 
Owing to the competition of foreign artificial jewellery 
in Hongkong, and the prevailing preference of the Hongkong 
people for stylish and delicate foreign artificial jewellery, 
the local product .is mostly exported to other countries 
rather than marketed for local sales. In spite of the high 


prices of imported artificial jewellery, Hongkong ladies prefer 


them to locally made ones, because of their variety in style 
and delicacy in making. 

The products are chiefly exported to Indonesia, Philip- 
pines, and §. Africa, where the people prefer cheaper orna- 
ments. Fashions and dexterity of jewelleries are less im- 
portant in those markets. Products are exported through 
export firms which will take charge of finding foreign cus- 
tomers, and make the arrangements for getting export 
licences. Some manufacturers sell their jewellery to travel- 
ling salesmen who actually take the goods with them and 
travel to South Africa or South America. 

The processes for making pearls are kept by the work- 
shops, as they have no competition in Hongkong. The 
annual production of pearls amounts to 30,000 dozen, valued 
at HK$150,000. 


Manufacturing in Hongkong depends on cheap labour. | 


As all products are made by hand, evenness in the making 


can hardly be obtained. The industry is in fact small, and 
styles and work are more backward than foreign products. 
In the future, unless special attention is paid to new innova- 
tions in fashions and to the dexterity of workers this in- 
dustry may gradually disappear, overwhelmed by the com- 
petition of superior foreign large-scale produced articles. 


(Continued from Page 796) 


effective means of handling fish between producer and re- 
tailer at a minimum cost to both parties. The Organiza- 
tion operates a loan fund which provides the fisherman with 
cheap credit facilities—mainly for the repair of gear and 
boats. In its depots fishing requisites are sold at wholesale 
prices. The Organization also subsidizes schools for fisher- 


men’s children and awards scholarships to higher education 


centres. The whole Organization is self-supporting and has 
been so planned that it may eventually be taken over by 
the fishermen themselves and run as a co-operative enter- 
prise. 
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EMBROIDERIES IN HONGKONG 


By Mabel Young 


Embroidery is largely a handicraft occupation in Hong- 
kong. It is gradually developing into a major industry. 
The growth of the embroidery industry has not yet reached 
a high stage of development. Embroideries here can be 
divided into two main groups: those produced by the local 
workers and those by the workers who have immigrated 
from Swatow. Bedsheets, pillow-cases and garments are 
mostly embroidered by local or Kwangtung workers; raw 
materials used are satins imported from China. Depictions 
of birds, peacocks, scenery, dragons or phoenixes are usually 
embroidered on _ bed-sheets, pillow-cases, table-cloths and 
garments. The thread used for embroidery are of two 
kinds, the ordinary mercerized and the golden threads. The 
latter is mainly used for the embroidery of garments for 
brides and for actors in the Chinese opera. This kind of 
embroidery is done in Wellington Street and Lyndhurst 
Terrace in the central district of Hongkong and mainly for 
use of local people; little is bought by tourists. Embroi- 
deries produced by Swatow workers include handkerchiefs, 
table-cloths, nightwear, shirts and other clothing. Mate- 
rials used are mainly linens bought from U.K., America and 
Japan; sometimes nylon and artificial silk are used for 
making shirts and nightwear. Swatow work is both for the 
local market and for export. Most embroidery workers came 
from Swatow. The reason for the mass movement of Swatow 
workers to Hongkong was the change of regime in China. 
This movement caused the growth of embroidery industry 
here. 


Comparatively large factories were established after 


the war. The number of registered embroidery factories 
is now 338. There are also a large number of unregistered 
factories. The 33 registered factories employ over 900 
workers. The embroidery factories are working on a small 


scale with one or two exceptions. Some are of cottage type 
employing 40 workers in one factory, most of them only 
20 to 30 workers. When they receive orders out-workers 
are sometimes employed. The largest factory employs 172 
workers and some out-workers. The small scale of the 
embroidery industry is due to lack of investment, low profits, 
and slow rate of production. The premises in which the 
employers work are usually rented flats, among the squatters. 
Most factories are domestic premises for owners usually live 
in the flats. Only a small number of the workers are in the 
factories, the rest are out-workers scattered at Ngau Chi Wan, 


Ngau Tau Kok in Kowloon, Tung Tau Tseun, Sai Tau Village © 


in Kowloon City and Rennie’s Mill Camp. Since there is no 
need for machinery the out-workers take the material to 
their homes. This handicraft needs only skilled hands and 
good eyes. Most workers are females but in Rennie’s Mill 
Camp there are also male out-workers who are not so skilful 
as female workers. The wage-rate of workers in the fac- 
tories is higher than that of out-workers. They are all paid 
according to the number of the pieces produced. $2.00 to 
$6.00 per day is paid according to skill. Workers must be 
at the factories at 7 or 8 a.m. and leave in the evening at 
6. They have to provide their own food; sometimes they 


NATIONALE 


INAR 


Incorporated in the Netherlands. 


IDELSIBAN 


Established 18638. 


NV. 


The liability of shareholders of the Company is limited 


Capital issued & fully paid up 
Reserve Funds 


Nfl. 33,000,000.- 
5, 99,200,000.- 


Head Office :-— Amsterdam. 
Branches :— 
Netherlands :— Sumatra:— Celebes:— Japan:— 
The Hague Djambi Tokio 
Rotterdam Medan Makassar Kobe 
Palembang Osaka 
Telok Betong Lombok :— (Sub-Agency ) 
Djakarta Gambir Ampenan Singapore. 
Bandun Borneo:— P 
Malang Bandjermasin Thailand 
Probolinggo Pontianak Hongkong. Bangkok 
Berens. = Representatives in London and New York. 


Correspondents throughout the world. 


Banking business of every kind transacted. 


Affiliation in Canada: 


The Mercantile Bank of Canada 


Montreal and Vancouver. 


H. Sardeman, Manager. 
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| bring their lunch with them. The out-workers are paid before approval is given for these goods to be imported 

4 according to the complexity of patterns they embroider, into America. The Foreign Assets Control Regulations of 
ranging from 50c to $2.00 per piece. The outworkers only the United States Treasury prohibit the importation into 

get work when the factories receive many orders and when the United States of any merchandise originating in 

an urgent delivery is demanded. Because of the existence China or North Korea. A wide range of goods obtainable 

of out-workers, there are sometimes middlemen who gather in China or North Korea is presumed, under the Foreign 

the pieces of cloth to be embroidered from the factories Assets Control Regulations, to be of Chinese or North 

and then distribute them to the out-workers; the inter- Korean origin, even if produced or manufactured in Hong- 

pa mediary is able to get commission from them. kong. Embroideries are on the list of items so presumed. 
west ga The factories provide all materials. Since there are a However, by agreement reached between Hongkong and 
tereq | Jarge number of out-workers, the exact figures of workers in United States, the “presumption” items, including embroi- 


900 | the embroidery industry are difficult to estimate. The deries, may be exported from Hongkong to the United 


smal] | manufacturing processes vary with the kinds of clothing States subject to certain procedures which require the 
type | 1% be embroidered. Usually the patterns are printed by Hongkong exporters to receive a comprehensive Certificate 
only | the designers on the materials. After washing, ironing and of Origin issued by the Commerce and Industry Dept. of 
rkers | Packing the goods are sent to wholesale sellers or exporters. Hongkong Government. The manufacturers must register 
172 | The time needed for a piece of embroidery depends on the with the Department of Commerce and Industry, and must 


- the pattern. Usually it takes 2 or 3 days to finish a table- 


undertake not to store, sell, buy, import, export or otherwise 


“ofits cloth but a complicated pattern may take 90 days to finish stock commodities of communist origin. The complicated 
. the | When worked by only one worker. Sometimes several procedures for export to the United States reduce the profit 
tters. | Workers may work on the same table-cloth at the same margin. So at present, only a few registered factories 
, live | time. The materials used are satins from China, linen and can get approval for manufacturing these goods and export- 
ah the nylon from Japan, U.K. and Switzerland. Some materials ing them to the United States. Most of the factories find 
Wan, | 2re manufactured by local textile factories. Thread is’ it difficult to meet the present requirements; and _ since 
age | bought from Japan and U.K. Most products are exported. most of the products are made at home, it is difficult to 
is no | A small amount is bought here. The principal buyers are prove the origin of the products. There is general de- 
al to | America, U.K., Australia, Canada, New Zealand, British pression in this industry. This year business is a_ little 
and | Commonwealth, Thailand, Indonesia, and Okinawa. The better. The relaxation of restrictions is hoped for by 
Mill restriction of imports into America has hampered the de- manufacturers and exporters. The centralization of workers 
cilful velopment of this handicraft. It is necessary to comply - in the factories and the building of large factories are 
fac- with certain conditions required by the U.S. authorities urgent needs for the progress of this industry. 
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Air Traffic in October 


Departures A 


Points of Call : Mail Freight Mail Freight 
Passengers (kilos) (kilos) Passengers (kilos) (kilos) 
United Kingdom 70 3,992 ‘4,239 71 4,454 8,956 
meee 146 1,688 3,559 100 1,013 5,456 
Middle East .... 196 960 3,858 163 708 2,355 
Calcutta 99 854 2,571 105 261 484 
Rangoon 112 298 13,160 78 208 74 
Bangkok | 668 757 7,343 637 2,280 16,335 
Indochina “ 541 339 4,937 532 377 229 
Singapore 340 4,135 11,137 384 6,468 3,473 
Philippine 1,075 1,723 13,356 1,028 1,395 810 
Australia 48 176 4,426 39 184 3,816 
U.S.A. 202 2,849 7,238 iz 2,986 3,964 
Honolulu 77 66 114 50 100 19 
Canada 140 704 1,514 45 118 1,677 
Japan 1,184 10,203 © 21,775 1,222 4,119 7,962 
Taiwan 453 1,182 36,372 478 858 6,810 
Korea 86 1,050 14,468 118 — 103 
Macau : 2 1,500 1 — 
Total 5,439 30,976 151,567 5,123 25,529 62.523 . 
Direct Transit 972 10,246 972 — 10,246 
Total Aircraft Departure = 268. Total Aircraft Arrival = 268. 


AVIATION REPORTS 


For SAS’s Polar Flights, a new instrument called 
“Gyroscope’’ is used to find directions over the Polar regions 
where magnetic compasses go awry. The gyroscope is the 
heart of the revolutionary new steering and direction-finding 
system designed for Polar Flights. The new system, called 
Polar Path, is now used by all SAS planes on the regular 
transcontinental commercial flights over the Arctic which 


started on November 15th. Two of the three SAS’s Far 
Eastern weekly flights now include Manila in the routing. 
The SAS Far Eastern service was started on October 31, 
1949. The routing then included Stockholm-Copenhagen- 
Zurich-Rome-Damascus-Karachi-Calecutta-Bangkok. In April 
1950 the frequency increased from one flight every fort- 
night to once a week and at the same time Frankfurt was 
included in the schedule and Lydda substituted Damascus. 
In April 1951, the service extended to Tokyo with technical 
landings at Hongkong. In 1952, a second weekly flight was 
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HONGKONG SHIPPING 


Report for October and January-October 1954 


October Total (Jan.-Oct.) 
Flag Entered Cleared Entered Cleared 
: No, Tom. Be Tons No. Tons No. Tons 
British 225 445,258 “226 444.481 2282 4,802,123 2,295 4,810,092 
American 21 108,149 21 108,149 199 1,047,213 199 1,047;213 
Chinese 11 6,487 10 8,833 125 85,040 123 84,684 
Danish | 15 47,110 15 47,110 173 575,368 173 579,427 
Dutch 15 73,081 16 76,578 155 738,572 156 733,245 
Finnish — —- 6 16,494 5 13,976 
French 7 23,118 3 15,989 57 308,414 54 294,940 
German 3 13.888 13,888 32 138,823 32 138,823 
Greek — — — — 3 13,120 3 13,120 
Indian —- — — — 11 31,009 11 31,009 
Indonesian 1 3,748 1 3,148 
Italian 2 10,990 2 10,990 15 75,465 13 66,895 Sf. 
Japanese : 33 97,351 34 99,424 378 892,296 366 891,829 _ 
Korean 687 1 687 4 6,431 
Norwegian 4] 112,407 42 116,730 384 971,376 385 971,818 c 
Pakistan 5 21,302 5 21,302 A. 
Panamanian 12 19,402 14 18,955 ill... 322900 114 199,597 ica 
Philippine 5 4 6,721 4 6,721 48 112,591 47 108,026 jam 
Polish 1 2,417 1 2,492 2 4,909 1 2,492 . 
Portuguese 6 539 6 539 14 32,005 14 32,005 am 
Swedish 10 26,715 BG 89 256,645 255,028 
Yugoslav 1,759 1 1,759 4 6,903 4 6,903 ge 
USSR — — — — 1 4,184 1 4,184 on 
= 
SHIPPING REPORTS Japan’s Mitsui Shipbuilding and Engineering Company — 
, recently signed a contract with the Maersk Line of Den- i 
The Nippon Yusen Kaisha (NYK) Line recently re- mark for the construction of a 18,600-ton (deadweight) Uf 
sumed the service between Japan and Near & Middle East. tanker. : 


NYK is placing three of their most modern vessels on this 
route and three more will be added to this service in the 
near future. The first ship which arrived in HK after the 
resumption of the service was the 7,610-ton Akagi Maru. 
Wilhelmsen Lines’ new _ passenger-cargo vessel, the 
“Themis” recently made her first visit to HK. The Themis 
is a sister ship of the m.s. Theben which called at HK in 
June.. The vessel is fitted with two deep tanks with a total 
capacity of 925 tons and four. wing tanks with a total 
capacity of 350 tons. It also has four refrigerated com- 
partment with a total capacity of 25,900 cubic feet. The 
7,1478-ton m.v. “Oostkerk’”’ of the Holland-East Asia Line 
recently made her maiden voyage to the Far East. The 
Oostkerk has a deadweight carrying capacity of 10,389 tons 
and a total bale capacity of more than 570,000 cubic feet. 
All passenger and crew accommodations are air-conditioned. 


introduced, routed via Rangoon instead of Calcutta and in 
1954 a third flight was added with Tourist Class service. 
Hongkong was then put back in the schedule as a regular 
stop. : 


Pan American World Airways in Hongkong recently. 


sent an investigation and promotion group to various South 
and Central American countries for the purpose of setting 
up facilities and policies which will simplify travel of Chinese 
passengers from Hongkong to Latin America. The coun- 
tries visited by the group included Cuba, Mexico, Vene- 
zuela, Ecuador, Jamaica, Surinam, Colombia, Panama, Costa 
Rica, Nicaragua, Honduras and E] Salvador. Pan American 
now has special Chinese Representatives stationed in Tokyo, 


‘The tanker will cost $896,000 plus £480,000. The 
same company also signed a contract with Highland Traders 
Incorporated to build 19,750-ton (deadweight) tanker at a 
cost of $2,500,250. The Harima Ship Building and En- 
gineering Company is building three ships valued at $12 
million for Liberian shipping companies. The Hitachi Ship- 
building Company will build a 15,500-ton freighter for a 


Panamanian Shipping Company and three ships for a Philip-- 


pine firm. A total of 25 Japanese ship-building companies, 
including the Mitsubishi and Mitsui companies will parti- 
cipate in the international bidding in London for large con- 
struction orders from Burma. Japanese builders expect to 
obtain a large share of the 191 vessels of 24 categories, 
worth 5,000 million yen for use along the Irrawaddy River 
and the Burmese coast. British, West German, Italian 
and Scandinavian builders will also participate in the bid- 
ding. 


Honolulu, Los Angeles and San Francisco to aid Chinese 
passengers who airive at or transit those stations by 
Clipper. HK passengers can travel to Havana all via PAA 
by way of Los Angeles and Mexico at one-way fare of 
about HK$4,000 (US$683). 


Air-India International Service negotiated with Peking 
to extend its present India-Hongkong service to Canton 
but the agreement may take a long time to be implemented 
as many details have yet to be worked out. In return. 
China will run an air service to India. Garuda Indonesian 
Airways negotiated with Hongkong to fly its Convair 340 
to Hongkong. The ~ route, if approved, will run from 
Djakarta to HK via Singapore and Bangkok. 
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HONGKONG’S 


Burma 
Ceylon 
Indochina 


Pakistan 
Malaya 
Philippines 
Thailand 


Indonesia 
China (excl. Taiwan) 
Taiwan 


SHIPPING 


FOREIGN TRADE CONDUCTED BY JUNKS & LAUNCHES 


UNDER 60 TONS 


FAR EASTERN 


ECONOMIC REVIEW 


TRADE WITH OTHER COUNTRIES IN EAST ASIA 


Imports Exports 
Total Total 

September January-September September January-September 
426,510 $ 5,844,074 $ 5,575,075 $ 31,156,100 
375,026 3,516,027 1,881,657 9,238,424 
1,951,865 17,446,498 4,705,989 © 33,272,688 
5,030,136 41,902,043 2,437,029 13,581,844 
5,264,634 49,575,660 404,636 11,782,775 
14,965,415 122,138,555 25,242,875 | 244,029,209 
442,089 7,337,669 5,445,274 38,158,854 
21,221,314 78,883,380 10,875,221 96,345,494 
1,761,849 24,953,896 13,653,142 193,615,453 
61,353,332 474,909,278 41,270,662 280,690,871 
1,976,912 36,237,852 5,499,723 67,118,469 
433,757 8,861,835 16,687,234 115,071,377 
305,861,220 2,500,936,326 215,317,610 1,777,070,183 


Arrivals and Departures of Aircraft, 


Passengers and Freight at Kai Tak 


Total Total 
September Jan.-Sept. September ! Jan.-Sept. 
Inward Outward Inward Outward Aircraft: 
Tonnage of Cargo: Junks ....... $0,451 6,573 231,901 87,729 
Tonnage of Cargo: Launches 2,534 67 12,893 597 
Tonnage of Vessels: Junks ..... 58,874 58,846 453,639 450,337 Total 547 4,400 
Tonnage of Vessels: Launches .. 6,947 6,269 43,148 42,607 
65.921 65,115 496,787 492.044 P | 
4,953 43,005 
COMMERCIAL CARGO TONNAGES ~~ 
9,959 83,213 
Total 
September Jan.-Sept. 
Discharged Loaded Discharged Loaded Freight: ; 
Total 261,321 116,691 2,375,262 1,011,128 Total IN 193,434 1,683,785 


FINANCE & COMMERCE 


HONGKONG EXCHANGE 
AND GOLD MARKETS 


Private Demand for Gold 


From 1930 through 1953 about US$3 
billion of gold was absorbed by private 
holdings outside the Soviet Union. 
This estimate is derived as the differ- 
ence between $18.6 billion added to 
monetary reserves during the period 
and $21.1 billion of new production 
together with sales of $0.5 billion by 
the Soviet Union. Of the $3 billion 
absorbed by private holdings, about 
$840 million was accounted for by 
uses in industry and the arts in the 
United States; the remainder  repre- 
sented largely additions to private gold 
holdings in all forms in a few countries 
of Western Europe. 


The private demand for gold in this 
period has fluctuated in response to a 


variety of factors. In the years 1931- 
35, the decline in world raw material 
prices and the depreciation of sterling 
provided a profitable opportunity to 
shift from gold to different types of 
investment, and Eastern holders may 
have liquidated about $1.5 billion of 
gold during these years, while private 
holders in other areas acquired nearly 
the same amount. Eastern liquida- 
tion declined to about $0.5 billion in 
the period 1936-40, while liquidation 
of private holdings in Western coun- 
tries rose sharply, to over $1.0 billion, 
as holders attempted to shift into over- 
seas assets that seemed to afford greater 
security from government controls and 
from the effects of war. In addition, 
in the later years various governments 
required the surrender of gold held by 
their nationals. In 1941-43, there was 
some further liquidation in the West 
but a revival of private demand in the 
East. The Allied and Japanese Govy- 


ernments sold gold during these years 


in the Middle Eastern, Indian, and 
Chinese markets to finance military | 


operations. 


During the years 1944-53, private 
demand for gold rose substantially in 
both East and West, absorbing (out- 
side the United States) about $3.7 
billion of gold; this was equal to about 
half of all foreign gold production in 
this period. Strong inflationary pres- 
sures in the early post-war years were 
a major factor affecting demand, and 
the supply of gold was augmented by 
a decision of the Union of South Africa 
in early 1949 to permit the export of 
fabricated and semiprocessed gold for 
private. sale. This factor, together 
with the world-wide currency adjust- 
ments of September 1949, helped to 
reduce private interest in gold, but it 
was renewed with the outbreak of 
hostilities in Korea in mid-1950. In 
1951, the-amount of gold entering pri- 
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vate channels reached a new high, but 
prices declined, the sharpest drop 
occurring after September, when the 
International Monetary Fund _libera- 
lized its position regarding the sale of 
gold on free markets. Substantially 
less gold entered private 
1952 and 19538; and in the first half 
of 1954 the amount may have been no 
more than is normally required for 
industrial uses. . 


It appears that private demand for 
gold in the West was concentrated 
largely in France, Italy, and. Greece, 
with active demand expressed also in 
the markets of London, Zurich, and 
Tangier. These cities were the prin- 
cipal transit centers through which pro- 
cessed gold moved to other countries. 
Since early 1949, Beirut also has been 
a primary transit center in the move- 
ment from West to East. Private 
holdings in Middle Eastern and Far 
Eastern countries have been subject to 
few restrictions and appear to have 
been more widespread. In this area, 
Macao and Hongkong have been im- 
portant distribution centers. 


* * * 


Report for the week November 29 
to December 4: 


Gold 


Date High .945 Low .945 Macao .99 
Nov. 29 $2554 255% Low 26514 
30 25614 255% 
Dec. 1 256 25514 
2 25614 25514 
3 257% 255% 26734 High 
4 256% 25614 


The opening and closing prices were 
$255 and 256%, and the highest and 
lowest 2578 and 255%. The highest 


and lowest for the month of Novem- 


ber were 2563 and 2533. 


During the week undér review, the 
market was quiet but prices moved up 
slowly on better demand for export; 
the bomb outrages in -Macao which 
may lead to inconvenience of gold im- 
porters there had also. some effect. 
Higher quotations are not to be ex- 
pected as we are already working at 
a cross rate higher than’ the import 
price which induces contracts for im- 


ports to be concluded and should ease 


demand for export. Interest favoured 
buyers and totalled $2.81 per 10 taels 
of .945 fine; small stock in the Colony 
to meet demand was the cause. Trad- 
ings remained small and amounted to 
50,940 taels or averaged 8,490 taels 
per day. Positions taken figured at a 
daily average of 44,250 taels. Cash 
‘sales totalled 21,880 taels, of which 
6,380 taels listed officially and 15,500 
arranged privately. Imports 
‘were mainly from Macao and amounted 
to 5,500 taels. Exports figured at a 
total of 10,500 taels, which were divid- 
ed at 6,000 taels to Singapore, 2,000 
‘taels to India, 1,500 taels to Rangoon, 
-and 1,000 taels to Indonesia. Differences 
‘paid for local and Macao .99 fine were 
HK$14.70—14.30 and  12.50—12.10 
respectively per tael of .945 fine. 


Cross rates in the Exchange 
WS$37.82—37.61 per fine ounce. 


were 
Ask- 


channels in 


ed prices for import were 37.73—37.70 


Macao. Although cross _ rates 
worked quite profitably for import 
contracts, there was no_ transaction 


beeause the situation in Macao after 
the bomb outrages was not clarified. 


Silver 
Nov. 29- 

Dec. 4 Bar per tael $ coin 5-20¢ coins 
High $5.60 3.60 2.76 
Low 5.56 3.57 2.44 

The market continued quiet and 


easy in line with world prices; there 
was no inquiry for export and _ only 
few imports of small quantities. Trad- 
ing totals were, for bar 1,500 taels, 
$ coins 3,000 and 20c coins 4,000. 


US$ 

Date High Low High Low 
Nov. 29 $5934 5921, 591 590% 

30 59314 593 59154 591 
Dec. 1 59314 592% 5911% 590% 
2 593% 593 591% 
3 59314 593 591% 590% 
4 593 59214, 591 58934 

D.D. rates: High 592 Low 591%. 

Highest and lowest rates for the 


month of November were for T.T. 5933 
and 5884, and for Notes 5933 and 
5862. 

The market was quiet with few 
changes in rates. The news of fur- 
ther decrease in the gold and _ hard 
currency reserve of Britain gave no 


gtimulation to the rates; on the con- 


trary, speculators unloaded their over- 


bought positions in the Note market, 


being of the opinion that the worst is 
over and improvement of Sterling is 
coming soon. In the T.T. sector, mer- 
chant demands were well met by offers 
from Japan, Korea and Taiwan. Busi- 
ness was considered normal and a total 
of US$1,120,000 was traded. In the 
Note market, with the exception of 
speculators’ unloading to take profit, it 
was very quiet and trading totals were, 
for cash US$611,000 and for forward 
US$2,140,000. Interest favoured sell- 
ers and amounted to HK$1.71 _ per 
US$1,000, and positions taken figured 
at US$23 million. In the D.D. sector, 
the market continued quiet and only 
US$180,000 were traded. 


Yen and Piastre 


No trading was reported in the forward mar- 
ket for both Yen and Piastre. Cash quotations 
for Yen and Piastre were HK$1,485—1,475 per 
per 100,000 and 928—910 per 10,000 respetively. 
Interests for change over in fictitious forward 
both favoured buyers, HK$10.29 per Yen 100,000 
and HK$4.20 per Piastre 10,000. 


Far Eastern T.T. Rates 


Highest and lowest rates per foreign currency 
unit in HK$: Philippines 1.87—1.855, and Japan 
0.01405—0.01395. Highest and lowest per HK$ in 


foreign currency: Malaya 0.5325, Indochina 
10.40, and Thailand 3.62—3.52. Sales: Pesos 
235,000, Yen 85 million, Malaya $260,000, 


Piastre 8 million, and Baht 2% million. The 
market was rather quiet. 


Chinese Exchange 


People’s Bank notes quoted HK$130—128 per 
million, with little business concluded. Taiwan 
Bank notes quoted HK$208—195 per thousand, 
and remittances at 199—197. The market was 
quiet. There were few sellers for Taiwan cur- 
rency is expected to gain after the conclusion 
of the treaty with the United States. 


annum. 
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Bank Notes Market 


Highest and lowest rates per foreign cur- 
rency unit in HK$: England. 15.75-—-15.73, Aus- 
tralia 12.30—12.20, New Zealand 13.98-—-13.95, 
Egypt 14.40—-14.20, South Africa 15.55—15.53, 
India 1.185—1.175, Pakistan 9.965-——0.955, Ceylon 
0.96, Burma 0.69, Malaya 1.853—1.8438, Canada 
6.055—6.05, Philippines 1.875-—1.87, Macao 
1.025—-1.01, Switzerland 1.35, France 0.0155— 
0.0154, Indonesia 0.17—0.168, and Thailand 
&.267—0.264. 


Report for the week December 6-11: 


Money Market 


As the end of the financial year is 
approaching, the easiness of the money 
market continued without any sign of 
change, for needs of merchants’ to 
clear their obligations to banks were 
mostly small. Credits issued for im- 
port and bills accepted for export by 
banks were quite normal; __ slight in- 
crease was noted for those between 
England and Africa but decrease shown 
for Japan. Banks were readily grant- 
ing credits to manufacturers, and this 
will help to reach the object of indus- 
trialisation. Loans aliowed on securi- 
ties and real estate were easily obtain- 
able, for banks and investors were all 
looking forward to a sound future of 
this Colony. Interest rates charged by 
banks were at 6 to 8 per cent per 
annum, and by native banks and 
financiers at 10 to 12 per cent per 
Inflow of capital from over- 
sea Chinese considered quite 
normal from America and Malaya, but 
much larger amounts came from the 
Philippines, and these were mostly in- 
vested in real estate. Our financial 
standing is sound though prosperity of 
general business is yet to materialise 


but hope for better times is very firm 
now. 


Gold 
Dec High .945 Low .945 Macao .99 
6 $25636 
7 25614 255% 
255% 2554, 
9 25515 25514 Low 26514 
10 256% 255%, 
1l 256% 2557, 


26734 High 


The opening and closing prices were 
$2564 and 256, and the highest and 
lowest were 256% and 2553. 


The market remained quiet with 
fluctuations being small, but the value 
of the precious metal worked higher 
according to cross rates. This was 
caused by good demands for export. 
Faced with our low stock, the season- 
able demand was considered quite 
normal for Chinese in South East Asia 
ports used to buy gold ornaments be- 
fore the end of the Lunar year. As 
cross rates worked at a good profit 
for importers, large quantities were 
contracted and frequent arrivals in 
Macao are expected. If these con- 
tinue to work in favour of the im- 
porters, we may experience a sudden 
turn of offers over demands, and 
market prices will slide down accord- 
ingly. In order to induce more specu- 
lative business in the ffictitious for- 
ward market, proposals are being made 
to the general member meeting of the 
Exchange to be considered on the 15th 
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December, 1954. Proposals are made 
to raise the unit of trading from 10 
taels to 50 taels, to reduce the margin 
money from HK$50 to $25 per tael, 
to change the price for trading from 
fractions of eighths to tenths, and to 
. change the Exchange charges from 10 
HK cents per 10 taels to 25 cents per 
5@-taels. These are expected to be 
passed without opposition, but the re- 
sult of the change is not to be judged 
optimistically for speculators had been 
tired of operating. 


Interest for change over in the ficti- 
tious forward market favoured buyers 
and totalled HK$2.80 per 10 taels of 
.945 fine. Tradings amounted to 50,400 
taels or averaged 8,400 taels per day. 
Positions taken figured at 46,500 
taels per average day. Cash sales 
totalled 21,3860 taels, of which 4,260 
taels listed officially and 17,100 taels 
arranged privately. Imports were main- 
ly from Macao and amounted to 4,500 
taels; larger quantities are expected 
this week, for a shipment of 35,200 
fine ounces arrived there last week. 
Exports figured at 12,000 taels, which 
were divided 8,000 taels to Singapore, 
2,500 taels to Indonesia, and 1,500 taels 
to Rangoon. Differences paid for local 
and Macao .99 fine were HK$14.40— 
14.39 and 13.00—12.30 respectively 
per tael of .945 fine. 


Cross rates worked in the Exchange 
were US$37.82—37.66 per fine ounce. 
Contracts of a total of 48,000 taels 
were concluded during the week at 
37.73 C.LF. Macao. 


Consumption for ornaments by local 
goldsmiths were considered very small 
during this wedding season and aiso 
the near end of the Lunar year; de- 
mand during the last fortnight being 
figured at only 500 taels. 


Silver 
Dec. 6-11 Bar per tael $ coin 5-20¢ coins 
High $5.56 3.58 2.75 
Low 3). 58 2.75 


5.56 


The market was deadly quiet with 


no change in prices. Trading totals 
were for Bar 1,000 taels, for $ coin 
1,500 coins; nothing traded in 20c 
coin. 
U.S.$ 
T.T. Notes Notes 

Dec High Low High Low 
6 $5926 592 58914 
7 59214, 59154 58914, 588%, 
59214 59114 58914 58834 
y 59014 5891, | 587% 587 
10 59014 58834 5875, 
il 59214 591° 58934 589 


D.D. rates: High 591 Low 588. 


During the week under’ review, the 
market was active but rates were little 


changed. Higher cross rates in New 
York caused the undertone of the 
market to be a little easier. Future 


trend of the market is expected to be 
on the easy side, for cross rate is ex- 
pected to appreciate. In the T.T. 


‘ter $953—925. per 10,000. Interest 
over in fictitious forward was in favour of buyers - 


‘higher than the previous week. 


sector, good demands by both general 


and gold importers were well met by 


offers from Korea, Japan and Taiwan. 
In the Notes market, large amounts of 
cash notes came from Japan and 
Korea, thus interest for the change 
over favoured sellers to a total of 
HK$2.92 per US$1,000. Positions 
taken figured at US$23 million per 
average day. In the D.D._ sector, 
market was quiet. Tradings concluded 
were for T.T. US$1,930,000, for Notes 
in cash US$678,000 and in forward 
US$2,430,000, and for D.D. US$220,- 
000. 


Yen and Piastre 


Yen and Piastre were traded in cash only, 
and nothing in fictitious forward, the former 
quoted at $1,500—1,475 per 100,000 and the lat- 
for change 
and amounted to $10.50 per Yen 100,000 and 
$2.35 per Piastre 10,000. 


Far Eastern Rates 


Highest and lowest per foreign currency unit 
in HK$: Philippines 1.895—1.875, and Japan 
0.01405-—0.0139. Highest and lowest per HK$ in 
foreign currency: Malaya 0.5325—0.532, Indo- 
china 10.40—10.20, and Thailand 3.52. Sales: 
Pesos 370,000, Yen 92 million, Malayan $310,000, 
Piastre 714% million, and Baht 3 million. The 
market was rather quiet, with some activity 
shown in tradings of Peso, by inflow of capital 
to the Colony from oversea Chinese. 


Chinese Exchanges 


Chinese People’s Bank notes quoted at $130 per 
million. Taiwan Bank notes quoted at $205—196 
per 1,000, and remittances at 199—197. Little 
business concluded. Nationalist China induced 
oversea Chinese to invest in Taiwan by allowing 
them a special rate of exchange, at 21.60 per 
US$, which worked at 6.00 more than the official 
rate of 15.60. With this and the effect of the 
recent conclusion of the treaty with the United 
States some oversea Chinese investments in that 
island are expected. 7 


Bank Notes Market 


Highest and lowest rates per foreign currency 
in HK$: England 15.72—15.70, Australia 12.30— 
12.25, New Zealand 13.98—13.95, Egypt 14.40, 
South Africa 15.56—15.55, India 1.17875—1.175, 
Pakistan 0.94, Ceylon 0.95, Burma 0.69, Malaya 


1.855—1.854, Canada 6.0475—6.03, Philippines 
1.885—-1.875, Macao  1.01—1.00, Switzerland 
1.35, France 0.0155—0.01535, Indonesia 0.17— 


0.169, and Thailand 0.269—0.265. 


HONGKONG SHARE 
MARKET 


Utilities, Banks, Cements and Hum- 
phreys surged ahead last week as a new 
influx of investment money gave the 
market its busiest week for months with 


the daily turnover averaging $2,240,- 


000. Banks hit the highest point for 
at least three years when the shares 


improved to $1,930 after sweeping up 


suddenly on Wednesday on higher ad- 
vice from London. The nominal rate 
in London was quoted at £108, £5-10s. 
In the 
Utility section Trams spurted ahead to 
$20.90. Star Ferries moved up_ to 
$143. China Lights climbed $1.20. to 
$17.80 obviously as a result of their 


-aetivity. 


‘very firm. 
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excellent balance sheet. Hongkong 
Electrics moved up from $37% to $394 
to hit its highest point for many years. 


Telephones made a smaller gain of 50 > 


cents to rise to $32. 
to $40. 
$24.70. 


Cements leaped 
Dairy Farms climbed to 
Humphreys rose $1.30 to an 


all-time high. Allieds which rose from | 
$4.325 to $4.45 and Textiles, slightly | 


higher on the week, were the only 


shares in the Wheelocks group to bene- | 


fit from the market up-swing. 
others remained steady. 


The 
In the Rubber | 


section, Amalgamateds rose from $1.175 _ 


to $1.325 while Trusts improved slight- | 


ly to. $1.975. 


Last Week’s Market Developments — 


Monday: Corrective selling during 
the morning session caused fractional 
losses in a number of counters. Utili- 
ties as a whole yielded ground and 
Land shares were a shade easier. To- 
ward midday however, there were signs 
of some resistance and prices began to 
harden again with the reappearance of 
buyers. The Wheelock group remain- 
ed steady and unchanged throughout. 
Docks and Wharves were weak on lack 
of support. Sentiment improved as 
the day progressed and the market 
closed steady. Turnover amounted to 
$2,250,000. Tuesday: Although the 
market was less active, Utilities were 
firmer and moved fractionally higher 


under steady support with China 
Lights leading the field. Elsewhere 
prices were about unchanged. The 


general undertone of the market was 
quite steady and the turnover for the 
day amounted to $1,600,000. Wednes- 
day: Utilities were again in demand 
with China Lights, Electrics and Trams 
showing further improvement. Cements 
and Allied Investors were fractionally 
better whilst H.K. Banks closed with 
unsatisfied buyers at $1,910 on higher 
advice from London. Elsewhere price 
changes were insignificant but the mar- 


ket ruled steady to firm throughout the | 


half-day session. The turnover amount- 
ed to $1,400,000. Thursday: The mar- 
ket followed much the same pattern as 
Wednesday except that there was more 
On balance prices showed 
further gains as the result of sustained 
buying pressure. In the Utility Group, 
Trams, Electrics and Telephones were 
in good demand whilst Cements reach- 
ed $404. Enquiry was well spread and 
the general undertone continued to be 
Turnover for the day 
amounted to $3,000,000. Friday: In 
further brisk trading, prices again ad- 
vanced on a wide front as demand con- 
tinued unabated. Hotels were active 
with approximately 32,000 shares 
changing hands from $14.70 up to 
$15.60. Utilities, Stores, Lands and 


-Godowns were all well supported and 


tacked on useful gains. The turnover 
for the day amounted to $3,350,000 
which is the largest for the past five 
years... The undertone at the end of 
the week was strong. 
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CHINA LIGHT AND 
POWER COMPANY 


The China Light and Power Co., 
Ltd., made a profit for the year of 
$9,258,202, according to the annual re- 
port of the Company. The annual 
meeting will be held on _ Saturday, 
December 18, in the Company’s Hong- 
kong office, St. George’s Building. The 
year 1953-54 saw the rise of (a) the 
generation figure from 270 million 
units to 313 million units, an approxi- 
mate increase of 16% and _ (b) the 
number of consumers from 52,171 to 


55,980, an approximate increase of 
7.3%. 


‘Though the electricity supplied by 
the Company is used predominantly for 
industrial purposes, this year’s increase 


in load was evenly spread over all 
classes of consumers. In the indus- 
trial sphere 385 factories were con- 


nected. Construction of domestic ac- 
commodation shows no signs of falling 
off. An interesting development has 
been the considerable expansion of air- 
conditioning not only by _ centralised 
systems in large modern buildings but 
also by individual units in private 
houses and flats. 


The cotton spinning mills, together 
with the allied weaving and dyeing 
factories continue to hold the premier 
position in local industry. They con- 
tinue to expand and in the _ process 
naturally add further to the demands 
on the Company. Among the heavier 
industries, the steel works and_ en- 
gineering shops appear to be still 
operating at a high level of produc- 
tion. 


During the year 27 miles of under- 
ground cable were laid and 96 miles of 
copper conductor were used on over- 
head line construction. A new line was 
laid to Ngau Tau Kok which Govern- 
ment plans to open up as a model in- 
dustrial area. The programme for the 
extension of street 
celerated with the arrival of the neces- 
sary materials and 664 new lamps were 
brought into service. 


The majority of official resetthement 
areas have been connected to the Com- 
pany’s supply. The number of con- 
sumers in the New Territories still con- 
tinues to grow. A_ cable’ was laid 
across Tide Cove at Shatin to supply 
the Ma On Shan Mine. This concern 
recently installed an iron ore dressing 
plant. Two of the main 33/6.6 kV 
sub-stations, i.e., Taipo Market and Au- 
tau were recently completed and are in 
commission. 

With the commissioning of new 
plant during the year, maintenance was 
facilitated and it was possible to com- 
mence a comprehensive overhaul of the 
Company’s boilers and turbines. The 
generating capacity of the Company’s 
Station is now 87,500 kW. In May 
this year, the Company ordered from 
Metropolitan-Vickers Electrical Export 
<Co., Ltd., further generating plant con- 
sisting of another 20,000 kW. Turbo- 


lighting was ac- . 


Alternator. Deliveries of materials 
for this machine will commence about 
May, 1956, and will be ready for com- 
missioning towards the end of 1956. 
On the distribution side the Company 
ordered further 33kV. plant and addi- 
tional cables at this voltage will be laid 
to safeguard the present supply and to 
apa extension of the Company’s 
oad. 

The balance carried forward from 
the previous year’s working was 
$1,208,837. The profit this year 
amounted to $9,258,202. After making 
due allowance for the appropriation of 
the interim dividend of 30 cents per 
share, free of tax, absorbing $2,520,000, 
there is a balance available of $7,947,- 
039. The Board of Directors will pro- 
pose at the annual general meeting on 
Saturday, December 18, 1954, that this 
sum shall be used to paying a final divi- 


.dend of 70 cents per share, free of tax, 


on fully paid shares and a proportionate 
amount on partly paid shares amounting 
to $5,880,000; and to carry forward to 
next year’s accounts $2,067,039. 


SINGAPORE SHARE 
MARKET 


Malayan markets showed themselves 
somewhat susceptible to outside in- 
fluences and saw only a moderate turn- 
over in the week. Contributing  fac- 
tors included the break in prices on 
the London market, fears of an in- 
creased Bank rate, weakness in New 


York and fears about Formosa, but no 


one suggested that the debacle in 
Brisbane or celebration of Sir Wins- 
ton’s birthday had anything to do with 
this cautious appraisal. Industrials 
showed no general -trend, prices vary- 
ing surprisingly little, but some note 
was taken of Companies’ results re- 
vealed in period. Tins moved 
irregularly with interest continuing 
very selective. Dealings in Dollar 
Rubbers were sparse in the extreme but 
Loans had fair exchanges. 


Announcement of the Straits Times 
final at the same rate as last year ap- 
peared to disappoint and caused some 
holders to part, but in view of the 
handicap of a printing dispute during 


the year shareholders would appear to — 


have done well. Two annual reports 
met a vastly differing reception. Singa- 
pore Cold Storage pleased with its 
strong showing and clear evidence of 
further growth, to bring in buyers and 
cause sellers to withdraw but the in- 
cipient revival in Malayan  Colieries 
was haited and sellers appeared on 
every side when a_- report no worse 
than might have been expected was 
read. Straits Steamships, Straits 
Traders and United Engineers all re- 
gistered small advances. 

In Tins the main speculative interest 
was held by Rawang Tinfields, now the 
sport of outport operators, which re- 
covered from last week’s collapse in 
two surges the second crest bringing 
up 12/9, the best for some 20 months. 
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Petaling held steady around $3.40, 
Rantau fell to $1.85 before meeting 
support and Hong Fatt did not respond 
to the second interim of 5% declared. 
In London stocks Pengkalen when ‘ex’ 
largely recovered the 15% interim and 
Malayan Tin and Southern Malayan, 
but not Tronoh, were better on the 
proposed free capital issues. Rubbers 
solely dependent on the commodity 
were quite neglected but the two ster- 
ling land developers Bukit Sembawang | 
and Singapore United continued to be 
absorbed in substantial parcels from 
London. Overseas investments provid- 
ed fair business and extended over a 
wide variety of stocks. Loans were 
dealt in in larger volume than usual 
but little of this could be attributed to 
fears expressed early in the week that 
the Bank Rate might be raised. 


Business done 27th November—3rd December 
1954. 


Industrials :— Consolidated Tin Smelters Ords. 
27/9 and 27/8, Fraser & Neave Ords. $1.9714, 
Gammon $3.47 and $3.50, Hammers $3.15, Hong- 
kong Bank Col. $985, Jackson & Co. $1.60, 
Malayan Breweries $4.00 and $3.97144, Mala- 
yan Cement $1.42, Malayan Collieries 67 cts., 
Metal Box $1.38%, Raffles Hotel $2.85 ed. cb., 
Robinson Ords. $2.10, Singapore Cold Storage 
$1.85, Straits Times $3.20 to $3.17% ed., Straits 
Traders $24.75, Straits Steamship $17.50, Singa- 
pore Traction Co. Ords. 22/6, United Engineers 
Ords. $13.25, Wearne Bros. $2.80 to $2.85. 


Tins:— Batu Selangor 69 cts. and 68% cts., 
Hong Fatt $1.32%4, Jelebu 36 cts., Lukut 20 cts., 
Petaling $3.40 to $3.4214%4, Rahman Hydraulic 
$1.00 ex. div., Rantau $1.921% to $1.85, Talam 
Mines $2.15, Ulu Klang 41 cts. and 42 cts., 
Burma Malay’ 12/6, Pungahs 9/3 and 9/-, 
Rawang Tins 12/1% to 12/4% to 12/- to 12/9, 
Malayan Tin 27/6 and 28/-, Pengkalen Ords. 
9/101%, ed. to 9/71% ex. div., Renong Tin 13/- 
and 13/2 ex. div., Southern Malayan 25/- and 
25/6. 


Rubber:— Amal. Malay $1.20, Bukit Semba- 
wang 3/6% to 3/8°%4, Johore River Rubber 714d., 
cts., Singapore Para Rubber 714d., 
Singapore United Rubber 4/4% to 4/9, Sungei 
Bagan $1.75. 


Overseas Investments:—  British:— British 
Enka 7/7, British Overseas Stores 8/314, Burmah 
Oils 118/9, Burtol 2/7%, Dorman Long 24/- 
and 23/9, English Electric 58/-, Hudson Bay 
153/744, Oriental Telephones 100/414, Vosper 
Ltd. 8/7, Wakefield 44/1034. 


Australian:— Adelaide Steamship 22/9, Am- 


pol Explorations 39/714, Ampol Petroleum 21/3 
and 20/3, Bank of Adelaide 39/-, Containers 24/5, 
Mt. Morgan 24/6, Olympic 8/10, Western Mining 
Corp. 14/6. 


Hongkong :— Hongkong Realties HK$2.15. 


HONGKONG AND FAR 
EASTERN TRADE REPORTS 


Trade Developments 


With the approach of Christmas, 
Hongkong experienced its first” cold 
spell last week. Sales of Christmas 


gifts and woollen goods increased but 
retail shops reported decline’ in 
business as compared with that of last 
year. The inflow of capital from 
Southeast Asia temporally relieved 
the usual end of the year financial 
stringency but the shortage would 
probably be felt in another week or 
two when accounts for the year will 
have to be. settled among _ business 
firms. In the local commodity market, 
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China bought more metals and chemi- 
cals; Japan purchased beans and scrap 
iron; Korea remained keen in various 
items; Taiwan and Thailand shipped 
more staples to HK; while Indonesia 


and Philippines procured more HK 
products. Shipments to Southeast 
Asia on the whole’ remained _ slow. 


With more supplies from China, Thai- 
land and Taiwan, brisk trading in China 
produce was maintained. Metals regis- 
tered several buik transactions after 
the arrival of indents from Japan and 
Europe. 
trading was limited by low — stocks; 
Pharmaceuticals retained strong de- 
mand from Taiwan and Korea while 
industrial chemicals attracted more en- 
quiries than orders. Cotton yarn was 
saved from further decline by demand 
from Korea and Indonesia at the end 


of the week but cotton piece goods 
remained sluggish throughout’ the 
period. 


China Trade: The value of the con- 
tracts signed curing the week by mem- 
bers of the British Trade Delegation 
with the China National Import and 
Export Corporation. and various 
national export organisations amount- 
ed to £3 million. According to the 
leader of the group, Mr. Pullen, the 
Chinese appeared to be very keen on 
their Five Year Plan and that while 


trade at the moment is small, there is 


a genuine chance of extending it. The 
use of HK as a_ transhipment point 
for future Sino-British trade met with 
no disapproval from Peking and there 
was no discussion of strategic materia!s 
whatsoever. China tea, of which Bri- 
tain imported huge quantities in the 
early days of trade with China, will 
again appear on the English markets. 
A reassuring sign was the ready way 
in which the Chinese agreed to revert 
to the old brands and standards. The 
terms of arbitration and inspection will 
be eased by China and in some cases 
China will accept factory certificates 
for certain articles. Most likely, pay- 
ments will be made by letters of credit 
in sterling. Arrangements were made 
for a visit to Peking by another party 
of British businessmen in March 1955. 
Compared with the total UK trade of 
some £6,000 million annually, the £3 
million business seems only a 


very 
small portion. To the local market, 
China not only maintained the — ship- 


ment of varicus oils, beans, and paper 
but also offered buffalo hides and cot- 
ton yarns. Quotations from Canton 
for buffalo hides were 15% to 20% 
higher than Thai and _  Indochinese 
offers. Orders from China covered 
selective items of metals and chemicals. 


Taiwan Trade: Taiwan developed 
more direct trade with Southeast Asia 
and the barter trade between Taiwan 
and Thailand was_ in full swing with 
the direct shipment of citronella oil 
and tea to Bangkok from Taiwan in 
exchange for Thai leather, hides and 
soyabeans. From the local market. 
Taiwan procured only pharmaceuticais 
and some beans. In return Taiwan 


Paper enjoyed gains but the - 


offered rice at $50 per picul cif HK for 
the best quality. Taiwan’s_ rice pro- 


duction this year will reach 1.75 million 


metric tons representing an increase of 
150,000 metric tons over that of last 
year. The production for 1955 will 
total about 1.8 million tons. Total 
tea exports will amount to 30 million 
pounds for 1955 (about US$12 mil- 
lion). Out of this, about $5 million of 
tea will be shipped to Chile and other 
South American countries. To Japan, 
Taiwan recently sold 130,000 tons of 
refined sugar. 


Japan Trade: Japanese metals, paper 
and sundries enjoyed brisk business in 
the local market. From HK, Japan 
bought more than 5,000 tons of soya 
beans and substantial quantities of 
scrap iron. Authorities in Tokyo eased 
part of the export control list for Indo- 


nesia. Items removed from the list 
were bicycles, machinery (excluding 
plants and sewing machines), paper 


(excluding cellophane), and chemicals 
and sundries (including ceramics). 


Trade with Korea: Up to the end of 
October this year, FOA funds appro- 
priated for imports of rehabilitation 
goods amounted to US$199.6 million 
while import contracts already signed 
reached US$138.9 million. About $46 
million were recently earmarked - for 
following purchases: $0.3 million for 
supplies and equipment for the im- 
provement of seeds; $4.4 million for 
agricultural machinery; $0.5 million for 
cement industry; $0.3 million for 
starch industry; $0.6 million for tex- 
tile industry; $465,000 for natural silk 
industry; $39 million for fertilisers: 
and $0.5 million for agricultural chemi- 
cals. Korea’s imports during Novem- 
ber totalled US$2,740 million and its 
exports amounted to only $1.5 million. 
HK occupied the second place on the 
list with $0.99 million. Japan was on 
tép of the list with $1.12 million. 
These figures, however, do not include 
imports under FOA funds. In order 
to handle more FOA and other pro- 
curements from HK, Korea last week 
appointed a procurement officer to HK. 
New bids were invited for the supply 
of 180,000 metric tons of Nitrogenous 
Fertilizer following the rejection of 
previous bids which were too high. 
Korea’s import. restrictions against 
goods with Communist and/or Japanese 
contents was amended to allow the 
import of goods with Japanese content. 
Korea’s pending purchases with US$2 
million will cover rubber tyre and 
tube; pharmaceuticals; industrial 
chemicals; cigarette paper; cement; 
aluminium sheet; non-ferrous’ metals; 
rubber accelerator; vegetable oils; 
machinery and spare. parts; construc- 
tion material; dyestuffs; cotton piece- 
goods; galvanized iron sheet; glass 
sheets; newsprint; duplex board and 
straw board; soda ash; raw rubber; 
cotton yarn; rayon yarn; caustic soda; 
tallow and butter; staple fibre yarn; 
woollen top; and red phosphorous. 


Indonesia Trade: tried 
desperately to way to 


Indonesia 
find a_ better 
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conserve -its foreign exchange. . Prior 
to the issuance of foreign , exchange 
allocations for the second period of 
fiseal year 1954-55, a new ruling was 
announced by authorities in Djakarta 
requiring that all importers must pro- 
duce their documentary bills with 
banks and bank statements of their 
eredits and indebtedness for examina- 
tion by the _ authorities. Importers 
with. little or insufficient resources will 
not be able to obtain import licences 
in the future. As this measure takes 
time to complete, the issuance of allo- 
cations for the period .was delayed. 
Meanwhile, the authorities in Djakarta 
ruled that cotton piecegoods imported 
under special foreign exchange alloca- 
tions or imported by barter from 
Singapore were free from state control 
in domestic sales. For the imports of 
cotton yarn, wheat flour and condensed 
milk, Djakarta allocated special foreign 
exchanges which were made. to im- 
porters through competitive bids. The 
resumption of barter trade with HK 
and the issuance of special allocations 
in Indonesia brought new orders to HK. 
Recent shipments to Djakarta included 
cotton yarn, enamelware, knitted goods, 
electric flashlights and bulbs. Hongkong 
factories also sent trial shipments to 
Indonesia on long credit terms. These 
shipments of metals, machinery and in- 
dustrial chemicals were. negotiated 
under the term of 10% payment as de- 
posit, 15% upon arrival of the goods 
and the balance by instalments with 
the Bank of Indonesia as guarantor. 


Thailand and the Philippines: The 
flow of Thai staples to HK continued 
while shipments to Bangkok showed no 
improvement. On the other hand, ship- 
ments to the Philippines accelerated 
reflecting the increased Christmas sea- 
sonal demand for HK manufactures 
and sundry provision. Among HK 
products shipped to the Philippines 
were cotton yarn, piecegoods, cotton 
stockings, metal products, plastic toys, 
machineries and sundries. Japanese 
goods were still under restriction. 


Exports to Okinawa: Imports of war 
surpluses from Okinawa declined con- 
siderably while exports of HK products 
to the Island increased. Recent. ship- 


ments to Okinawa included winter 
clothing;. knitting yarn; fur coats; 
gloves; woollen sweaters; underwear 


and blankets; canned food; flour; and 
other sundries. 


Commodity Markets 


China Preduce: Export demand for 
popular items remained keen 
vegetable oils retaining the buoyant 
trend. Trading was brisk during the 
period on account of the continuous 
arrival of supplies from China, Taiwan 
and Thailand. -For the first time in 
many months, yellow and white sesame 
came from Amoy. Demand for this 
item from Japan remained keen and 
quotations gained to about HK$97 per 
picul. Hankow sesame, white, forward, 
was quoted at $1,650 per ton. Woodoil 
at the beginning of the month gained 
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from $127 per picul in bulk to $130, 
then climbed further up to $135 per 
picul on the strength of strong de- 
mand from Taiwan, Japan and _ local 
factories. By the end of last week, 
however, selling pressure eased the 
price to $131 per picul in bulk. Cassia 
oil was stimulated to new high when 
price in London advanced from 9s 9d to 
10s per pound while demand from Aus- 
tralia and Europe’ remained _ strong. 
Buyers finally offered to pay $1,800 
per picul. Citronella oil advanced 
from 10s 6d per pound to 10s 103d in 
London market for forward cargoes. 
Indents from Taiwan also _ increased 
and the price reached $8.50 per pound 
for forward cargoes. Groundnut oil 
enjoyed better demand but selling 
pressure prevented improvements. Ani- 
seed oil gained from $1,780 to $1,900 
per picul for December shipments 
while spot goods reached $2,050 per 
picul. Peppermint oil first declined on 
account of the expected arrival from 
China but firmed up again when the 
shipment was delayed. Soya bean was 
bearish despite heavy purchases’. by 
Japan and Singapore. About 18,000 
tons of soya bean will reach HK during 
December. Price dropped to $48 per 
picul for spot cargo. American 1954 
crops lst quality 5-week delivery re- 
gistered sales at $49.50 per _ picul. 
Europe’s interest in hog bristles was 
discouraged by China’s high. export 
floor price. Tientsin No. 55 short, de- 
manded 30s 9d per lb c & f London. 
Other items reported gains included 
menthol crystal, talcum, linseed, dried 
chilli, gallnuts, feather, broadbeans and 
green beans. Japan was very keen in 
rosin, menthol crystal, sesame, woodoil, 
maize, gallnuts, broadbeans, green- 
beans, red beans and green peas; Indo- 
nesia in rosin; Singapore in_ bitter 
almond, alum, dried chilli, and galan- 
gal; India in raw silk and dried chilli; 
Philippnies in garlic; and Europe in 
hemp, menthol crystal, linseed, galan- 
gal, feather, raw silk and tea. On the 
ether hand heavy stocks depressed 
cassia lignea, wheatbran and _ taro 
chips. 


Metals: Local factories, Korea and 
China provided keen demand for fac- 
tory supplies, structural steels and 
miscellaneous items. Arrival of sup- 
ples from Japan and Europe en- 
couraged bulk purchases’ but by the 
end of the period dwindled stocks and 
higher indents again limited the trad- 
ing stimulated further gains. 
Structural steels enjoyed strong’ de- 
mand- from New § Zealand, . Indonesia, 
Korea as well as from local building 
industry. China purchased galvanized 
iron sheets and miscellaneous’ items; 
Korea procured iron pipes; Japan ex- 
hausted the supply of scrap iron; while 
local industries stimulated black plate, 
blackplate waste waste, tin plate, tin- 
plate waste waste, mild _ steel plate, 
steel wire rope, wires, wire rods and 
salvaged steel plates to new gains. 

_ Paper: Export demand slowed down 
when prices advanced due to increased 
indents. European suppliers increased 


export quotations by £3 per ton for 
M.G. caps, grease proof, posters, pure 
white sulphite, and packing and print- 
ing paper of below 50. gr. Korea 
bought only M.G. white sulphite, news- 
print in reels and woodfree printing 
but price difference limited the busi- 
ness. Local consumption provided 
good demand for Chinese and Japa- 
nese products. Items popular’ with 
lecal factories included M.G. white sul- 
phite, M.G. ribbed kraft, pitched kraft, 
unglazed kraft, foolscap paper, mani- 
fold, M.G. cap, posters, bond, cello- 
phane, glassine, strawboard, duplex- 
board cigarette paper, newsprint, 
woodfree printing and art printing. 
Pharmaceuticals: Demand from Tai- 
wan, Korea and -Southeast Asia re- 
mained _ strong. Trading, however, 
slowed down by the end of the period. 
Korea was interested in dihydrostrep- 
tomycin, glucose and aspirin powder 
while Taiwan _ procured penicillin 
tablets, aminophylline, amidopyrin, cal- 
cium ostelin ampoules, PAS _ powder, 
quinine ethylearbonate, pheno-bar- 


bitone, phenophthaleine, lysol, kemice-. 


tine, neosalvarsan and testosterone pro- 
pionate: Prices of popular items re- 
mained firm while dihydrostreptomycin 
advanced to $1.40 per vial. 

Industrial Chemicals: There were 
more enquiries than orders from China 
and Korea. Sodium bichromate, sodium 
nitrite, and potassium bichromate im- 
proved on the strength of brisk trad- 


ing and keen’ enquiries. Higher in- | 


dents stimulated sodium hydrosulphite, 
citric acid, shellac, tanning’ extract, 
caustic soda and linseed oil while 
dwindled stocks firmed granulated 
borax, petrolatum, paraffin wax and 
carbon black. China was interested in 
sodium nitrite, petrolatum and potas- 
sium bichromate. Korea was keen in 
shellac, lithopone, tanning extract, 


soda ash, red phosphorus, linseed oil, 


and formalin. 


Cotton Yarn & Piece Goods: Shang- 
hai offered cotton yarns at following 
export floor prices: 20’s $1,100 per 
bale, 32’s $1,380, 40’s $1,570 and 42’s 
$1,600. Freight to HK will come to 
about $20 per bale. Trading was slug- 
gish due to the lack of export demand 
and prices were kept steady by light 
purchases made by _ local factories. 
Prospects improved on Friday when 
Korea and Indonesia enquired for HK 
yarns. Trading in cotton piece goods 
remained slow throughout the period. 

Rice, Flour and Sugar: Possible cur- 
tailment of rice from Thailand stimu- 
lated the market. Broken and whole 
rice from commercial stocks registered 
gains. Government rice sold by pre- 
vious tenders also improved by an 
average of $1 per’ picul. American 
and Japanese wheat flour remained in 
good demand; Canadian flour gained on 
orders from. Taiwan while Australian 
flour eased under heavy supplies. Tai- 


wan and Japan sent more than 1,700 


tons of sugar to HK and as the export 


~ demand was slow prices declined. 


Hongkong Products: The increase in 
the exports of HK manufactures to 


Sil 


Africa helped to offset the drop in de- 
mand from Southeast Asia. Orders 
from Britain for rubber’ footwear, 
gloves etc. remained steady while more 
markets were developed in South and 
Central America for various HK 
manufactures. The paint and varnish 
industry is now in its’ best season 
(September to April) and the total 
turnover for this season will exceed 
$30 million. Local’ knitting gloves 
factories received enough orders to 
keep them busy till March next year. 
Recently, London announced that the 
authorities had resisted the suggestion 
that it should. restrict imports’ of 
gloves from HK. In view of the keen 
demand for electric flashlight, one of 
the local soap works was recently re- 
conditioned to produce dry batteries 


NOTICE 


THE HONGKONG ELECTRIC 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


Notice to Shareholders 


Notice is hereby given that an 
Extraordinary General Meeting of 
the Members of the Company will 
be held at the Registered Office 
of the Company, 4th floor, P. & O. 
Building, on Thursday, the 23rd _ 
day of December 1954 at 11 am. 
for the purpose of considering 
and if thought fit passing the 
following Resolution as an Or- 
dinary Resolution :— 


That it is desirable that 
the agency agreement en- 
tered into with Messrs. Gibb, 

Livingston & Company, 
\ Limited dated 13th Novem- 
ber, 1947 be terminated and 
the Board of Directors of 
The Hongkong Electric 
Company, Limited be and are 
hereby authorised to offer 
the sum of $3,000,000.00 as 
compensation to the said 
Messrs. Gibb, Livingston & 
Company, Limited in con- 
sideration of the total aban- 
donment of all the contrac- 
tual rights under the agree- 
ment dated 13th November, 
1947, and that if the offer be 
accepted, the Board of 
Directors of The Hongkong. 
Electric Company, Limited 
be authorised to enter into a 
Deed . of Cessation with 
Messrs. Gibb, Livingston & 
Company, Limited giving 
effect to the said arrange- 
ments for the termination of 
the Agency. 


By Order of the Board of 
Directors, 
W. STOKER 


General Manager. 
Hong Kong, 
Tuesday, 28rd November, 1954. | 
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and cells for flashlights. HK  manu- 
factured leather shoes enjoyed good 
demand from USA, South America, 
Africa, India and Singapore. One of 
the leading factories, the Kowloon 
Shoes and Hosiery Factory, is produc- 
ing 36,000 pairs per month. 


HONGKONG COMPANY 
INCORPORATIONS 
The following new private companies were in- 
corporated during the weeks ended :— 
November 20, 1954: 
Mayfair Industries (Slide Fastener) Company, 


Chi Shen Yung, 11, Felix Villas, Mount Davis 
Road, Hongkong, Merchant. 


Keystone Shipping Company, Limited—Business 
of shipping ; Nominal Capital, $1,500,000; Regis- 
tered Office, No. 4 Tung Man Street, Victoria ; 
Subscribers — Rockey Leong, 171, Gloucester Road, 
Hongkong, Merchant; Chow Che Hsing, 90, Stone 
Nullah Lane, Hongkong, Merchant. 


November 27, 1954: 


Min Yip Bieaching and Dyeing Company, 
Limited——Cotton spinners and doublers, bleachers 
and dyers; Nominal Capital, $50,000; Registered 
Office, No. 206, Tung Choi Street, Kowloon; 
Subscribers--—Shum Sung Fai, 44, Nullah Road, 
Kowloon, Merchant; Shum Sau Lam, 238, Tai Po 
Road, Kowloon, Merchant; Shum Chau Lam, 234, 
Tung Choi Street, Kowloon, Merchant. 


The Artland Company, Limited—Stationers, 


FAR EASTERN 


ECONOMIC REVIEW 


Published and edited by ERIC E. HALPERN 
for and on behalf of The Far Eastern 
Economic Review Ltd., at 322, Queen’s Build- 
ing, Victoria, Hongkong.—Telephone: 32429. 
Cables: Ficom. 

The Far Eastern Economic Review is 
published weekly and printed in Hongkong 
by the Graphic Press Ltd., 4, Queen’s Road, 
C. 


The Printing of the three advertisement 
inserts (12 pages of advertisements) and the 
supply of paper for these inserts was made 
by the Gibson Printing Press, 47 Cochrane 
Street, Hongkong. 

* 


A 7. 
Limited—-Manufacturers of and dealers in slide printers; Nominal Capital; $150,000; Registered $93 Do rgrag ai $80. Overseas 
fasteners, ribbons, tapes; Nominal Capital, Office, Na. 163, Lockhart Road, Victoria; Sub- sins op 
$2,000,000; Registered Office, Room 502, Marina scribers—-Ho Kwan Tung, 580, Shanghai Street, : ; ; 
House, Victoria; Subscribers—Tang Ping Yuan, Kowloon, Merchant; Ng Siu Yue, 137, Gloucester Price per single copy: $1.60 
18, Macdonnell Road, Hongkong ; Merchant; Frank Road, Hongkong, Merchant. 
| 10 S.E. ASIA 28 ITALY 
neluding Burma, _Indo- 
China and Thailand (Siam) oa 
: QUARTERLY REPORTS 11 CANADA (MALAYA 
| 30 (BRITISH BORNEO TERRI- 
| 13 CENTRAL AMERICA 
| By The Economist Intelligence Unit Including Cute Bien, MEXICO : 
Guatemala, Honduras, Nica- °2 NETHERLANDS 
A large part of the research and consultative work 
of The Economist Intelligence Unit is concerned with 
economic and business conditions in other countries. ©); (oyna (PERU 
Each year several hundred reports in this field are pre- (HONGKONG 36 (BOLIVIA 
pared for clients—for exporters, investors, banks and 16 (COLOMBIA (ECUADOR 
for many others. Most of these reports are — ones ae 37 PERSIAN GULF STATES 
on clients’ particular problems. They range from, say, AT Including Persia, Bahrein, Iraq, 
short analysis of currency regulations to a compre- ain Saudi Arabia and 
al Coast 
hensive survey of the resources and business prospectS 4, penNMARK 38 PHILIPPINES 
of whole groups of territories. 19 EASTERN EUROPE 39: PORTUGAL 
Requests for specific investigations like these are freien Reames 40 SPAIN 
| increasing, but in addition many clients ask to be in- Germany, Hungary, Poland 41 SWEDEN 
' formed regularly about general economic affairs and 42 SWITZERLAND 
the outlook for business in many countries. | ‘SUD aie 43 TURKEY 
P 44 UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 
To meet this demand for regular information, the 21 EIRE 45 UNITED KINGDOM 
Unit provides a service of quarterly reports on fifty 22 FINLAND 46 URUGUAY 
, countries or groups of countries. The quarterly reports 23 FRANCE 47 UNITED STATES OF 
in the service are concise, but the scope of their con- 24 GREECE AMERICA 
tents is wide. They are specially designed to provide 25 INDIA 48 U.S.S.R. 
an up-to-date guide for people with business interests 26 INDONESIA 49 WESTERN GERMANY 
in the countries covered. Thus they analyse the back- 27 ISRAEL 50 YUGOSLAVIA _ 


ground to marketing and investment, consider political 
influences, and give essential information on such mat- 
ters as import regulations, trade and financial agree- 
ments, and commercial policy. For easy reference, each 
report has a statistical appendix, and is prefaced by a 
single page summary of the chief facts and conclusions. 


A map is included and, from time to time, diagrams on 
special topics. 


_ Reports are available by annual subscription, and 
discounts are made to subscribers requiring, reports on 


more than five countries. All reports are sent by air- 
mail to subscribers. 


Quarterly reports are available on: 


1 ARGENTINA " BRITISH CENTRAL 
AFRICA 7 
2 AUSTRALIA Including Northern Rhode- 
3 AUSTRIA sia, Nyasaland and Southern 
B H EAS 
5 BRAZIL Including Kenya, Tangan- 
6 BRITISH CARIBBEAN yika, Uganda and Zanzibar 
Including all British West 9 BRITISH WEST AFRICA 
Indian Islands, British Including Gambia, Gold 
Guiana and British Hon- Coast, Nigeria and Sierra 
duras Leone 


Subscription Rates: The scale of annual subscrip- 


tions with discounts deducted is given below—all sub- 
scriptions include postage. 


No. of Net No. of Net 


No. of Net | 
Reports Annual Cost Reports Annual Cost Reports Annual Cost 
1 £10 0 0 18 £16410 0 35 £280 0 0 
2 20 0 0 19 172 10 0 36 285 10 0 
3 30 0.0 20 180 0 0 37 291 0 0 
4 40 0 0 21 187 10 0 38 29610 0 
5 50 0 0 . 2 195 0 0 39 301 10 0 
6 59 10 0 23 202 10 0 0 306 10 0 
7 69 0 0 24 209 10 0 41 311 10 0 
8 78 10 0 25 21610 0 42 316 10 0 
9 87 10 0 26 223 10 0 43 321 0 0 
10 96 10 0 27 230 10 0 44 325 10 0 
11 10510 0 28 237°0 0 45 3380 0 0 
12 11410 0 29 24310 0 46 334 10 0 
13 128 0 0 30 250 0 0 AT 338 10 0 
14 131 10 0 31 256 10 0 48 342 10 0 
15 140 0 0 32 262 10 0 49 34610 0 
16 148 10 0 33 268 10 0 50 350 0 0 
17 15610 0 34 27410 0 
Particulars of the Unit’s services may be obtained 
from The Director, The Economist Intelligence Unit, 
22 Ryder Street, St James’s, London, SW1, or from 
the Hongkong Representative, Mr. Eric E. Halpern, Far 


mee Economic Review, 322 Queen’s Building, Hong- 
cong. 
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and Subsidiary Caastin in Hong Kong: 


MANNERS ‘TRADING LTD. 

FUNG JIRONWORKS LTD. 
MANNERS: NAVIGATION CO. LTD. 
MANNERS. ENGINEERING LTD. 
MANMIRS -GODOWNS LTD. 

SKOTT..& CO.,LTD... 
CHINA SHIPPING. CO. LTD. 


MERCHANTS, ‘SHIPOWNEI ERS & OPERATORS 
COMMISSION AND INSURANCE AGENTS 
SHIPBREAKERS| AND STEELMILL OWNERS 


_. Associated Companies abroad: 
J. Manners & Co. (London) Lid., 
91/3 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2 


John Manners & Co. (New York) Inc., 
59 Pearl Street, _New York. 


“John Manners & Co. (Aust.) Pty. Lid, 
84 Pitt Street, Sydney. 


John Manners & Co. (Japan) Ltd., 
3 Tachibana-Cho, Tokyo. 


John Manners &\Co.. (Malaya ) Ltd., 
- Chartered Bank Chambers, Singapore. 
Manners Indochine, S.A.R.L., 


29 Avenue Clemenceau, Haiphong. 


Manners Indonesia Handel Mij. N.V., 
5 Kali Besar Barat, _Djakarta-Kota. 


Soe. Oriental de Transportes e Armazens Ltda., 
(S.0.T.A.), Macao and Dili (Timor). 


Head Office: 
Manners 
Hong Kong. MA iCodes: 
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No. 25 


KOR 


(NATIONAL BANK OF KOREA) 
_ Established by Law in 1950 | 


BANK 


HOLDER OF EXCLUSIVE RIGHT OF NOTE ISSUE 
Governor: Mr. Y. T. KIM | 


HEAD OFFICE 
SEOUL, KOREA — 


HOME BRANCHES: 
Pusan, Taegu, Taejon, Cheungju, 
Kwangju, Chonju, Inchon, Mokpo. 
OVERSEAS BRANCHES: 
Tokyo, Osaka; Hongkong, New York. 
CORRESPONDENTS IN IMPORTANT CENTRES ALL OVER THE WORLD 


The Bank, through its Foreign Department, offers complete banking service for F oreign 
Exchange Transactions, provides special facilities for Documentary Credits, etc. 

Especial services for all kinds of information regarding import, ‘export and Foreign 
Exchange regulations in force in Korea. 


Compliments. 


SHANGHAI COMMERCIAL. BANK LTD. 


(INCORPORATED. AM HONGKONG). 


6 QUEEN’S ROAD, CENTRAL 
HONGKONG TELEPHONE 36011 
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FAR EAST MERCHANTS 


“BUILDING we 
HONG KONG 


Importers and Exporters, 

P.O. Box No. 36 Telephone No. 28021 Tea and General Merchants, 

Insurance, Shipping and 
Air Transport 


Importers, Exporters, Shipping and 
Insurance Agents, Machinery and 


Contracting Engineers, Refrigeration eG GENERAL MANAGERS: 
Engineers, Office Equipment Experts, | r The Indo-China Steam Navigation Co., Ltd. 
Wines and Spirits Stockists, Suppliers ‘Theisen Ce. Led. 
of Ships’ Paints, Provisions and | | | 
Pharmaceuticals. — | GENERAL AGENTS: 
: | | Lombard Insurance Co., Limited 
British Overseas Airways Corporation 
HEAD OFFICE: 
24,5T. MARY AXE, LONDON, E. 31 | 


Glen Line Limited 
Royal Mail Lines Limited 
Prince Line Limited 


BRAN CHES Western Canada Steamships Co., Ltd. 
| Pacific Transport Lines, Inc.. 
HONG KONG MANILA si. Furness, Withy. & Co., Ltd. 
TOKYO NEW YORK The Union-Castle Mail Steamship Co., Ltd. 
| Alliance Assurance Co., Ltd. | 
YOKOHAMA VANCOUVER : Atlas Assurance Co., Ltd. | | 
Queensland Insurance Co., Ltd. 
NAGOYA COLOM and ~ Bankers and Traders Insurance Co., Ltd. | 
KOBE CANTON | * Triton Insurance Co., Ltd. | | 
° | Thistle Insurance Co., Ltd. | 
OSAKA FOOCHOW The Legal Insurance Co., Ltd. | 
* Business temporarily suspended. Economic Insurance Co., Ltd. | 
| The Employers’ Liability Assurance Corp., Ltd. 
The Merchants’ Marine Insurance Co., Ltd. 
SUBSIDIARIES :— | Eastern Federal Union Insurance Co., Ltd. | 
Dodsal Limited, Bombay. 
Dodwell & Co., (Aus.) Pty. Ltd., Australia. HONGKONG AIRWAYS LIMITED | 
Dodwell & Co. (East Africa) Ltd., Nairobi, | | | 
Kenya. | THE JARDINE ENGINEERING | 
Gardner Diesel Engines, Lid., Vancouver. | CORPORATION LIMITED 
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SHIROWNERS,. SHIPPING. AGENTS. BROKERS. 
IN. THE: “CARRIAGE OF BULK CARGOES. 
House Duddell Street, Hong Kong 


et 


# 


“able: Address: 


“RYMAC” HONG KONG 
CODE USED 
NEW BOE 


Branches: 


% 
% 
% 
% 
% 
| 
a 

JAPAN: TOKYO, KOBE, AND YOKOHAMA fs 

Representatives: a, 

HOLME RINGER & COMPANY LTD. JAPAN: oe 
MOJI, NAGASAKI, KURE, TOKYUYAMA, YAWATA; SASEBO. % 
Cable Adress: Holringer-Japan 

a 

% 

* 


HOLME RINGER & COMPANY LTD. KOREA: 
PUSAN, INCHON, SEOUL 
Cable Address: Ringer, Seoul 
Ringer, Pusan 


MALAY STATES SHIPPING COMPANY LTD. -DUNGUN — MALAYA 
Cable Address: Heship, Dungun | 


x 
* 
x 
* 
* 
x 
x 
| 
, * MALAY STATES SHIPPING COMPANY LTD. SINGAPORE — MALAYA 
M4 | Cable Address: Ansonship, Singapore 
% COVE & BEECHAM (SHIPPING) LTD. — LONDON 
. Cable Address: Emgesco, London 
Shipping Agents: 
x 


EASTERN MINING AND METALS CO., LTD. 

OSAKA SHOSEN KAISHA, JAPAN 
~KANSAI KISEN KAISHA, JAPAN 

THE SCINDIA STEAM NAVIGATION CO., LTD., BOMBAY 
THE EASTERN SHIPPING CORPORATION LTD., BOMBAY 
STATES MARINE CORPORATION, NEW YORK 


Registered Offices: 
HOLME RINGER & CO., LTD. 


SOUTHERN MARINE & MERCANTILE COMPANY, LTD. 


Managers: 


RYMO PANAMA, S. A. 
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